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.» GOING to see all of America en route 
.. GOING to save a lot of money 


.- GOING by GREYHOUND! 


It's here! It’s mow! It’s the greatest, gayest world’s fair of history! You might See Two Fairs for One Fare! 
as well drop 1939 right out of your life as to miss this exciting spectacle! Un- There bas never been « travel 
counted thousands of teachers will go by Greyhound this summer . . . because bargain like this one: a 6,000 
it costs far less—because it reveals the true beauty of America en route—because to 8,000-mile great circle tour 
it is a smooth-riding, congenial way to go. On the World's Fair grounds, these 5 of all America, along your own 
visitors will find old friends—a huge fleet of sightseeing Greyhound Exposition 3 choice of scenic routes—stop- 
buses—veritable grandstands on wheels. Join this eager, light-hearted throng—go ping at both NEW YORK 
early to escape the midseason rush—go Greyhound! CITY and SAN FRANCISCO, 


then back home—for only 
GREYHOUND EXPENSE-PAID WORLD'S FAIR TOURS 


Save Time and Money— Assure Hotel Accommodations— Leave You Free to Enjoy Every Moment. 
ostiiilaned THIS BRINGS BRIGHT, PICTORIAL WORLD'S FAIR BOOKLET 
Just mail this coupon to the Greyhound Travel Bureau, 12th and 





Wabash, Chicago, Ill., for picture booklet all about the New York 
World's Fair [ or the San Francisco Golden Gate Exposition (J. 
(Please check which one.) 
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When can a cash loan 


help you to help yourself? 


Many teachers have found that it’s 
easier to borrow money than to re- 
pay it. So before you get a loan, ask 
yourself these questions: Will my loan 
help me to pay urgent debts, or pro- 
tect my health, or meet an emergency? 
Will it help me out of my difficulty, 
not get me in deeper? 


Borrow without security 


If a loan will serve you usefully, 
Household Finance invites you to ap- 
ply for $20 to $300. You need no 
security. You merely sign a promis- 
sory note. No credit inquiries are 
made of your friends or relatives. 
You get the money you need promptly, 
privately and without embarrass- 
ment. Repayment of your loan can 
be made in 10 to 20 convenient 
monthly installments. Payments on 
the principal may be omitted during the 


summer months, if you wish. 

You can make the simple arrange- 
ments for your loan at the office near- 
est you. Or you can borrow by mail. 
The coupon below will bring you 
complete information. 


Schools use Household booklets 


Household does more than just make 
loans. Household shows borrowers 
how to practice budgeting—how to 
get more from their incomes through 
money management and better buy- 
ing. The booklets developed for this 
work are now used as study and ref- 
erence material in more than 1,000 
schools and colleges. You may obtain 
copies of these helpful booklets at your 
Household Finance branch. Or ask for 
information about the Household Fi- 
nance Library of Consumer Education 
on the margin of the coupon below. 


LOCALLY MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
OFFICES 
In 15 Illinois Cities 


253Con nes Fina 
28 N Clark S$,” 


Ph. Franklin 1082 


Aurora— Suite 507, 
Aurora Nat. Bk. 
Bidg., Aurora 8445 


BLOOMINGTON—Sth 
Fi. les Bank 
Bidg., 4765 

CHAMPAIGN—4th FI. 
Lincoln Bidg., 
Phone 5114 

Decatur—4th FL, 
Citi et 

Phone 5277 

East St. Lours—2nd 
FL, 338 Missouri 
Ave., Ph. East6738 


GaALEsBuRG—4th FL, 
Rm. 407, Hill 
Arcade Bidg., 
6226 Main 

Joust—3rd Floor, 
Rialto Theater 
Bidg., Phone 6184 

Mouwns—4th Floor, 
Fifth Ave. Bidg., 
Moline 1464 

Pzoaia—3rd Floor, 
Lehmann Bidg., 
Phone 4-5177 

FL. 


oo Bidg 
Main 930 — 


Sraincrie.p — Rm. 
1004, 10th Floor, 


Homsebold charges the low monthly rate 
of 24%. This is substantially below 
the lawful maximum on all leans. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


“Doctor of Family Finanes” 


Household Finance Corporation 

(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘“The Special Household Finance 
Loan Plan for School Teachers."’ I understand this request places me under 
no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


Mail this coupon whetha 
you wish an immediate loan 
or not. You never know when 
this information will come 
in handy. If loan is wanted 
now, state amount desired. ee Pe 


Amount I wish to borrow $.......+++++ +. Amount of Salary $........+0++ 
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SCHOOL TEACHING in inland 

China remains a strange phenomenon 
when compared to the American system. 
Chinese pupils are whacked with a bam- 
boo rod if they cease shouting the text 
being memorized. . . . Intimate descrip- 
tions of the strange life and customs of 
the Far East, illustrated with 174 photo- 
graphs, make Wines Over ASIA as 
fascinating as a newsreel—but no 
wonder, considering its authorship, 
Lowell Thomas and Rex Barton. 

~~ 
RAIN, 300,000 tons of it, may be car- 
ried in a single thundercloud. 
te al 

SYNONYMS for “interpret” given 
in THe Wrxston Smp.iFiep DIcTION- 
ARY FOR ScHoots—“unfolding,” “‘de- 
cipher.” . . . Fittingly our new science 
series for junior high schools is named 
INTERPRETING SCIENCE. In three books, 
by Franklin B. Carroll, this new series 
deciphers the mysteries of general science 
so that it becomes a factor of practical 
importance in everyday life. 


~~ 


ONE TENTH OF ONE PER 
CENT of all United States post offices 
handle a majority of all pieces of mail. 
“~v 
“ALL TIMES are modern in the time 
of them.” This opening sentence in the 
final unit of AMERICA—OuR COUNTRY, 
entitled ‘“The Present Age,”’ is one of the 
many interpretative connective thoughts 
found throughout the BURNHAM AND 
Jack histories. In carefully balanced 
units, each covering an important period, 
these attractive texts make American 
history a live subject for young citizens, 
~~ 
ONE TWELFTH of the 25,000,000,- 
000,000 red blood cells in an adult’s body 
die natural deaths every day. 


W WINSTON PHI ADELPHIA PA 
LOS ANGELES 





A Credit Union Treasurer 
Is Impelled to Speak 


As I prepared my report for the clos- 
ing of the fiscal year of our Rockford 
Teachers’ Credit Union, I was amazed 
at the record we had made. Ours is 
not an old institution. Mr. Arthur G. 
Larson, our president, took out the 
original charter in February, 1936. 
During the year we made total loans 
of $5,350. The next year, 1937, our 
loans almost doubled ($9,988), and 
this year, the third year of operation, 
our loans will amount to over $12,000. 

We have a capital stock of $11,- 
457.64. «In the three years of opera- 
tion we have loaned approximately 
$28,000. We have paid dividends each 
year of 5 percent. During this year 
alone we will have made over 100 
loans to teachers, 


Investment 

One of the first questions which a 
group of teachers will ask before in- 
vesting their funds in a credit union is: 
Is it safe? In our own credit union 
we have not had one bad loan. We 
have had teachers move out of the city 
owing money to the credit union, but in 
every case they have religiously lived 
up to their agreements. One teacher 
mailed her payments to us for a whole 
year after leaving this system until the 
entire amount was repaid. In all of 
the loans we have made, we have never 
yet had to call on a co-signer to make 
good a loan. 

Credit Unions may invest their funds 
in only two ways—government bonds 
and loans to teachers, so that the safe- 
ty of the investment depends upon the 
character of the loans. 

That our teachers believe in our 
credit union as an investment is evi- 
denced by the fact that now I have a 
list of teachers waiting to take out 
more shares subject to call. 


Borrowing 

Any teacher is eligible to member- 
ship in the credit union. One five- 
dollar share entitles him to all the 
privileges of borrowing. If a teacher 
wants a loan, he makes application to 
the credit committee of three, who pass 
on the loan. If he borrows fifty dollars 
or less, he needs no other security than 
his own signature. (The State law al- 
lows up to fifty dollars without se- 
curity. It is quite probable, however, 
that this law will be amended at the 
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present session of the Legislature to 
raise the amount to $300.) In the 
event he borrows more than that 
amount, he will need some form of 
collateral or a co-signer. 

At the beginning of our organization 
teachers were rather hesitant about 
asking co-signers to sign with them 
but that feeling has, to a great extent, 
disappeared. 

Another deterrent at first was the 
impression that other teachers would 
know about the personal affairs of 
members applying for loans. How- 
ever, the teachers in our system have 
come to know that our board of 
directors is a very discreet group of in- 
dividuals and that the teachers’ busi- 
ness relations with them are on a 
strictly confidential basis. I am happy 
to say that any lack of confidence on 
that score has entirely disappeared 
from our group. 

Our rates are very reasonable—one 
percent a month on the unpaid balance. 
This is actually 632 percent a year 
for the use of the money. 


Benefits 

There is no doubt in my mind as to 
the benefits of the credit union move- 
ment. It is not an organization in 
competition with our banking system 
but rather supplements our banking 
system by caring for the loans which 
the ordinary bank does not make. 

The primary object of the credit 
union is to establish a systematic sav- 
ings program. The amount saved need 
not necessarily be large but savings 
should be systematic. Of course the 
credit union must also serve the other 
important function of supplying credit 
to the teachers. 

The credit union is not an institu- 
tion for the down-and-outer as might 
at first be supposed. Many of our 
teachers who have large share accounts 
with us use the borrowing privilege 
rather than disturb what they have 
put away. 

It is my belief that a credit union 
should be formed for the county teach- 
ers as well as for the city teachers and 
that it would perform a real service for 
them. I wish that many, many more 
credit unions could be formed among 
our teachers. I should be very happy 
to tell anyone who is interested in 
forming a credit union (and anyone 
may) how we went about forming ours 
and of some of the things we have done 
to make ours a success——Epcar VAN 
BARRIGER, Treasurer Rockford Teach- 
ers’ Credit Union. 
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Something New in Education 


By DON C. ROGERS, Director 


Bureau of Research and Building 


Survey, Chicago Public Schools 


Wns searching for copies of the 
books included in Chicago’s first ap- 
proved list of textbooks, I found a 
well-worn volume of Sanders’ “SEC- 
OND READER —Easy Progressive 
Lessons in Reading and Spelling,” 
copyrighted in 1860, and adopted for 
exclusive second-grade use in the Chi- 
cago schools in 1861. A page from this 
old book and a page from a modern 
second-grade reader now in use in the 
Chicago schools, furnish a remarkable 
contrast in textbooks—then and now. 
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The old reader is printed entirely in 
black and white; the page is crowded; 
the margins are narrow; the spelling 
words are printed in 8-point type. 
The modern reader has four-color il- 
lustrations; it is printed in 14-point 
type, with ample spaces between the 
lines and with wide margins. 

The stories in the old reader, for the 
most part, are fanciful, and are in- 
tended to illustrate sound moral les- 
sons. The story in Lesson LXXIV, for 
example, teaches that lying does not 
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Page from a Modern Second 
Reacer Now in Use in the Chicago 
Schools 


pay. Actually, the ethics of the situa- 
tion are a bit confused because in the 
story an innocent wolf was torn to 
pieces by the other members of the 
pack, who incorrectly supposed he had 
lied to them. The story in the modern 
reader is built around an interesting 
activity participated in by a child and 
a mother, an activity properly within 
the youthful interest and ability of a 
second-grade child. 

Note the vocabulary contrast be- 
tween the sixteen spelling words in 
Lesson LXXIV of the old Sanders’ 
Reader and the sixteen most difficult 
words selected from a typical page in 
the modern reader! 

1. Gates’ study entitled Reading Vocabu- 
lary for the Primary Grades (1811 words). 

Not one of the words in the Sanders’ Read- 
er is included; fifteen of the words in the 
modern reader are included. 

2. Horn’s study entitled, A Basic Writ- 
ing Vocabulary—10,000 Words Most Com- 
monly Used in Writing. 

Ten words in the Sanders’ Reader are not 
listed in Horn’s first 4,000 words; thirteen of 
the words in the modern reader are listed in 
Horn’s first 1,000 words. 

3. Thorndike’s study entitled, A Teach- 
er’s Word Book—20,000 Words Found Most 
Frequently and Widely in General Reading 
for Children and Young People. 

Six words in the Sanders’ Reader are not 
listed in Thorndike’s first 4,000 words; four- 
teen of the words in the modern reader are 
listed in Thorndike’s first 1,000. 

4. Gates’ study entitled, A List of Spell- 
ing Difficulties in 3876 Words. 

Only seven of the sixteen Sanders’ spelling 
words (intended for second-grade pupils) are 
listed among the 3876 “most commonly 
taught words . . . which appeared in twen- 
ty-five different widely used spelling text- 
books, and state and large-city spelling lists,” 
and none is placed below the sixth-grade 
level. Fifteen of the words in the modern 
reader are listed among Gates’ 3876 words, 
only four of which are placed above third- 
grade level. 

Few modern spelling textbooks in- 
clude more than 4,000 words, which 
are expected to be taught during the 
full eight grades of the elementary 
school. The 4,000 words selected to be 
taught are those most commonly used, 
and they are graded according to diffi- 
culty; that is, the easy words are placed 
in the lower grades, the more difficult 
ones in the upper grades. Many of the 
words selected by Author Sanders for 
his reader are of relatively less social 
value because they are beyond the 
4,000 commonest words used in read- 
ing and writing. Many of them are of 
high-school or even college level of 
difficulty. 
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In developing vocabulary, the au- 
thors of the modern second-grade read- 
er report that they carefully controlled 
“the number, the quality, the distribu- 
tion, and the repetition” of words used 
in their reader. For example, the total 
number of different words in the reader, 
(90 percent of which are included in 
all primary word studies) does not 
exceed five hundred. No more than 
four new words are introduced per 
page, and practically all words intro- 
duced are repeated within five pages 
of their first appearance. 

Contrast the vocabulary in this sec- 
ond-grade modern reader with such 
outlandish words in the Sanders’ Read- 
er as obliterated, noxious, conducive, 
transpired, chagrined, fracas, filial, 
sumptuous, disputing and petulant. 
Are these words of second-grade level? 
Author Sanders thought so in 1860, 
and they were foisted on Chicago’s 
seven-year-old children. But today, 
we have research data to prove that 
such words do not justify themselves in 
an elementary school reader at all, par- 
ticularly at second-grade level. None 
of them are within the 10,000 words 


most frequently found by Thorndike 
in his study of nearly six million run- 
ning words in children’s literature, nor 
within the 10,000 commonest words 
found by Horn in his study of five 
million running words of adult writing. 
The preface of the old Sanders’ book 
gives its aims, namely, for the pupil 
to acquire distinct articulation, correct 
pronunciation, and sound morals. No 
mention is made of comprehension of 
meaning or of children’s interests! 
Rather, the child is given a series of 
rules for oral reading headed with, 


with correctness you should read. 
ou must with care the pauses heed. 


Furthermore, although we now know 
that most reading throughout life is 
done silently for meaning, Author 
Sanders in 1860 said, “It is of the ut- 
most importance to the young reader 
that he acquire a clear and distinct 
articulation, namely, the giving to 
every letter, syllable, and word, a prop- 
er and distinct utterance.” 

The authors of the modern reader 
have selected exercises “intended to 
give pleasure to the child, to set up 
ideals for his guidance, and to give him 


an appreciation of the world about 
him.” Contrast the development of 
sound morals through the simple and 
attractive stories within the range of 
the child’s own experience, with the 
solemn pronouncements which con- 
clude every reading exercise in the 
Sanders’ Reader, for example, 


Thus, my dear children, beware of 
those pleasures which appear the 
most alluring, for, if indulged in, 
they would prove as destructive to 
the morals as the berries of the poi- 
sonous nightshade would en 
to your life... 


They who seek to gratify their own 
desires, by the destruction of others, 
are often condemned to perish in 
the attempt. 

Were our grandparents at the age of 
seven made of sterner stuff than our 
own children? Or, was the educational 
system of the Civil War period too 
hard-boiled? Probably the latter! 

In 1860, William H. Wells, then 
superintendent of the Chicago public 
schools, stated in his annual report, 
“The highest and most important ob- 
ject of intellectual education, is mental 
discipline” (italics are Wells’). Proof 

(Continued on page 290) 


Sanders’ SECOND READER—Adopted for Use in the Chicago Schools—1861 
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Recent Publications 


In the Textbook Field 





Reading 

After the Sun Sets, by Miriam Blanton 
Huber, Frank Seely Salisbury and Mabel 
O’Donnell. Row, Peterson and Company, 
1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston. Cloth. Illustrated 
in color. 303 pages. 

This book completes the “Wonder-Story 
Books,” literature readers for the first, sec- 
ond and third grades. These beautiful books 
are designed by the authors to correct an 
imbalance on the side of informational ma- 
terial by restoring the folk tale to its proper 
place in children’s reading. 

One of the authors, Miss Mabel O’Don- 
nell, will be known to our readers as primary 
supervisor in the Aurora schools. 


Queer Farms, assembled and edited by 
Fred W. Orth and Maryland Van Artsdalen. 
Ivan Deach, Jr., Publisher, Burbank, Cali- 
fornia. Cloth. Illustrated. 140 pages. Price, 
$2.00. 

Two hundred feet of 16mm. motion pic- 
ture film are available to supplement each of 
these accounts of a visit to a “queer farm” 
written by the children themselves. Many 
of the illustrations are children’s drawings. 
A collection of thoroughly modern wonder 
stories. 


Funny Fanny and Her Friends, by Viola 
C. Reeling. Bruce Humphries, Inc., 306 
Stuart Street, Boston. Cloth. Illustrated 
by Esther Boston Bristol. 127 pages. Price, 
$1.50. 


Funny Fanny and Her Friends is a book 
for small children on the ever-fascinating 
subject of dolls. These dolls reveal much in- 
teresting information about the lands they 
represent. 


Valentine Day, Thanksgiving-Time, 


Christmas-Time, by Esther Schenk. Lyons 
and Carnahan, 2500 South Prairie Avenue, 


Chicago. Cloth or paper. [IIlustrated in 
color by Vera Stone Norman. 48 pages 
each. 


These three supplementary reading books 
for primary children make up a series “Hap- 
py Times with Jack and Jane.” Reading 
them should contribute to more significant 
holidays for little people. 


The Christmas Story, arranged by Annie 
S. Cameron. Lyons and Carnahan, 2500 
South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. II- 
lustrated by Marion Humphreys Matchitt. 
31 pages. 

This supplementary reader makes it pos- 
sible for even the youngest pupils to read the 
Christmas story. 


_ Then and Now; Widening Trails; Roads 
of Progress, by William H. Johnson. Lyons 
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and Carnahan, 2500 South Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated in color. 424 
pages each. 

These three titles refer to books four, five 
and six of the basic reading program of the 
“Guidance in Reading” series. A distinctive 
feature of this series is their social studies 
content ; however each book has two or three 
units devoted to science subjects. The fact 
that the author of this series is Dr. William 
H. Johnson, superintendent of schools, Chi- 
cago, and the further fact that much of the 
material was tried out in Illinois schools 
will be of interest to Illinois readers. 


The Dairy Farm, by Lillian A. Lamoreaux 
and Dorris May Lee. Lyons and Carnahan, 
2500 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth 
or paper. [Illustrated in color by Helen 
Chamberlin. 64 pages. 

A supplementary primary reader of the 
“Guidance in Reading” program that de- 
scribes a visit to the dairy farm and the 
classroom projects that developed as a result. 


A Book of Fun, by Katharine Hedges 
Hall. Ginn and Company, 2301 South 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated 
in color by Margaret C. Hoopes and Flor- 
ence J. Hoopes. 160 pages. Price, $0.80. 

A supplementary primary reader based on 
pleasurable experiences uf primary age chil- 
dren. 


Everyday Life, Book Two of the “Social 
Science Readers” by Ethel Maltby Gehres. 
The John C. Winston Company, 629 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Cloth.  Illus- 
trated. 170 pages. 

In this carefully graded text the informa- 
tion is presented in the form of accounts of 
children’s trips and activities. 


A Day in School, by Fannie L. Michaels. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, 1632 Indiana 
Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. [Illustrated in 
color. 138 pages. 

A primary reader that employs much in- 
formational material on subjects of interest 
to small children. ° 


Beginning Days, pre-reading book, by 
Arthur I. Gates. Paper. 48 pages. Off We 
Go, pre-primer by Arthur I. Gates, Miriam 
Blanton Huber and Celeste Comegys Pear- 
don. Paper. Illustrated in color, 65 pages. 
Now We Go Again, Supplementary Pre- 
primer, by Arthur I. Gates, Miriam Blan- 
ton Huber and Celeste Comegys Peardon. 
Paper. [Illustrated in color. 49 pages. 
Jim and Judy, Primer, by Arthur I. Gates, 
Miriam Blanton Huber and Celeste Comegys 
Peardon. Cloth. Illustrated in color. 154 
pages. Preparatory Book to accompany 


Jim and Judy. Paper. 122 pages. The 
Surprise Box—Unit Reader for Unit One of 
Jim and Judy, by Arthur I. Gates and 
Celeste Comegys Peardon. Paper. Illus- 
trated. 49 pages. Preparatory Book to ac- 
company Down Our Street, by Arthur I. 
Gates, Miriam Blanton Huber and Celeste 
C. Peardon. Paper. 136 pages. Preparatory 
Book to accompany We Grow Up, Second 
Reader by Arthur I. Gates, Miriam Blanton 
Huber and Celeste C. Peardon. Paper. 128 
pages. Wide Wéimgs, Third Reader, by 
Arthur I. Gates, Miriam Blanton Huber and 
Celeste Comegys Peardon. Cloth. IIlus- 
trated in color. 344 pages. Preparatory 
Book to accompany Wide Wings. Paper. 
128 pages. The Macmillan Company, 2459 
South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 

The titles listed belong in the primary unit 
of the new Gates reading program, “The 
New Work-Play Books”—a series which of- 
fers complete basal and supplementary 
equipment for pupils, and uniquely designed 
guides for teachers. The titles listed serve 
to call attention to some of the distinctive 
features of the series, particularly the pre- 
reading book, the preparatory book for each 
of the readers, and—for teachers—the spe- 
cial binding which combines the pages of 
the child’s book with pages of detailed teach- 
ing instructions. 

“Follett Picture-Stories of Many Lands”: 
Children of Holland, by Grace Kiner; Chil- 
dren of Italy, by M. Dorothy Mawdsley; 
Children of China, by Grace Kiner. Fol- 
lett Publishing Company, 1257 South Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago. Each, 64 pages. 
Cello-Buck, 60c each postpaid; Flexo, 15c 
each postpaid. 

The “Follett Picture-Stories of Many 
Lands” are a part of a social studies library 
covering such fields as transportation, food, 
clothing, shelter, nature study, etc., for in- 
termediate grades. 

Other “Follett Picture-Stories.” The 
Clothes We Wear, by Jonathan Yale; 
Words on Wings, by Jonathan Yale; The 
Magic of Cloth, by Jonathan Yale. Follett 
Publishing Company, 1257 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. Each, 40 pages. Liber- 
ally illustrated. Cello-Buck, 60c each post- 
paid. Flexo, 15¢ each postpaid. 

This series is planned to give the elemen- 
tary grade child seeing-reading understand- 
ing of our world today. The individual books 
are useful in developing units in the social 
sciences and have been found adaptable to 
remedial reading work. 


Belle River Friends in Wings and Featb- 
ers, by Bertha Clark. Lyons and Carnahan, 
2500 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 101 pages. 
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A supplementary reader introducing feath- 
ered friends of stream and farm. For the 
second grade. 


Here We Go, by Emmett A. Betts and 
Mabel O’Donnell. Paper. 48 pages. [Il- 
lustrated in color; Guidebook for Teachers 
to accompany Here We Go, by Emmett A. 
Betts and Mabel O’Donnell. Paper. 176 pages; 
Happy Days, by Mabel O’Donnell. Paper. 
32 pages. Row, Peterson and Company, 
1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston. 

This first reading readiness book with its 
accompanying teachers manual is the in- 
itial one of the beautiful “Alice and Jerry” 
reading foundation series. This reading 
readiness program helps the teacher to de- 
fine individual problems and to organize and 
develop activities in terms of individual 
needs. 


Butterflies and Moths, A Follett Picture- 
Story of Science, by Alta McIntire. Fol- 
lett Publishing Company, 1257 South Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago. Liberally illustrated. 
40 pages. Cello-Buck, 60c each postpaid. 
Flexo, 15c each postpaid. 

Miss McIntire, the author, is elementary 
supervisor of the Berwyn schools. 

“Follett Picture-Stories for Little Folks.” 
A Letter for Mother to Read, by Mary 
Katherine Chapin; A Letter for Lucy to 
Answer, by Mary Katherine Chapin. Fol- 
lett Publishing Company, 1257 South Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago. Paper. Illustrated 
in color. Price, 15¢ each. 

These two little books for beginners in- 
troduce the child to the rudiments of manu- 
script writing and the form of letter writing. 
Much needed factual information is pre- 
sented by means of a carefully restricted vo- 
cabulary. 


Scales and Fins, by F. E. Engleman, 
Julia Salmon, and Wilma McKemy. D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1815 South Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. [Illustrated by 
Heman Fay, Jr., and H. Boylston Dummer. 
293 pages. Price, $0.96. 

A supplementary reader designed to lead 
children in grades five and six to acquire a 
variety of scientifically accurate information 
on fishes and on fishing as well as consider- 
able geographical information, as they follow 
the activities of young Don Reid. 


English Language and Literature 

Children’s Literature, by Ollie DePew. 
Ginn and Company, 2301 South Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 706 pages. Price, 
$3.25. 

This new anthology provides a collection 
of classic and current literature which is 
grouped and treated by grades as well as by 
types. 

How to Write, by Davis Goodman. 
Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Cloth. 197 pages. Price, 
$1.08. 

A composition text for high-school Eng- 
lish classes that achieves briefness by keep- 
ing attention centered on a few big values. 


The Curtain Rises, by Robert W. Masters 
and Lillian Decker Masters. D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1815 South Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago. Cloth. 362 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.80. 

This guide to the essentials of producing 
plays in the schools gives specific instructions 


for setting and lighting, and for costuming 
and making up characters for each of three 
one-act plays and one long play. 


Students Reading Report, by Newton Wil- 
son Draper. McKnight & McKnight, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. Paper. 64 pages. 

This book contains outlines to guide the 
student in reporting upon the various and 
increasing number of prose and verse forms 
in literature with which the high-school 
student should be familiar. 

American English, by Mabel Goddard, 
Louise Schafer Camp, Eva Hanks Lycan, 
and Helen Louise Cohen Stockwell. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 220 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. Book 
One, 356 pages, price, $1.04; Book Two, 354 
pages, price, $1.04; Book Three, 344 pages, 
price $1.08; Book Four, 332 pages, price, 
$1.08. 


Sample Textbook Library 


@ IN order to have a more equitable 
plan for getting new textbooks be- 
fore our teachers and at the same time 
not make an excessive demand on the 
publishers for free sample textbooks 
for examination, the policy described 
in the following paragraphs is being 
followed in the LaSalle-Peru Township 
High School and Junior College. 

All requests for sample textbooks by 
teachers in the high school and junior 
college go to the publisher through the 
office over the signature of the super- 
intendent. When the sample textbooks 
are received, they are stamped as prop- 
erty of the school and placed on a 
sample textbook shelf in the teachers’ 
library, where they can be examined or 
taken out by the teachers. 

The request to the publisher includes 
the name and position of the teacher 
making the request. This makes it 
possible for the publisher to send briefs, 
outlines, and other explanatory mate- 
rial direct to the teacher. 

Bookmen interested in getting sam- 
ple textbooks before our teachers are 
requested to send samples to the office 
and, when they are received, they are 
stamped as property of the school and 
placed on the sample textbook shelf in 
the teachers’ library. 

Teachers are encouraged to schedule 
conferences with bookmen during their 
vacant periods in order to keep in touch 
with what is being published in the‘r 
fields. The bookman is the trained 
field man for the publisher and in most 
cases has a background of practical 
school experience. He has something 
to contribute to those interested in 
keeping their instructional material up- 
to-date—Frank A. JENSEN. 
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A four-book series that offers a completely 
integrated grammar and composition pro- 
gram for the four years of high school. As 
the title suggests, they provide instruction 
practice in using the American English that 
has been developing ever since our country 
began. 

High-School Journalism, by Harold 
Spears and C. H. Lawshe, Jr. The Mac- 
millan Company, 2457 South Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago. Cloth. 456 pages. Price, $2.00. 

This text provides a two-semester course, 
Part One, “Beginning Newswriting,” and Part 
Two, “Advanced Training” for students on 
the staff of the school newspaper. Full advan- 
tage is taken of the opportunities the news- 
paper affords for the functional approach to 
grammar and its usage. 

More Silver Pennies, by Blanche Jennings 
Thompson. The Macmillan Company, 2457 
South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illus- 
trated by Pelagie Doane. 155 pages. Price, 
$1.00. 

This sequel to the anthology of children’s 
verse entitled Silver Pennies is an entirely 
new collection. Part One is for younger 
children; Part Two, for older children. 

High School English, Junior Book Three, 
by Henry Seidel Canby, John Baker 
Opdycke, and Margaret Gillum. The Mac- 
millan Company, 2457 South Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago. Cloth. 494 pages. Price, $1.12. 

This is the third book of the “Junior High 
School English” series. The approach to 
grammar is functional and it is subordinate 
to the major purpose of composition. 

Handbook of English for Boys and Girls. 
Edited by C. C. Certain. Scott, Foresman 
and Company, 623 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. Cloth. 128 pages. [Illustrated. 
Price, $0.60. 

Life situations are made use of in this 
handbook, which is the result of the work 
of a committee of the National Conference 
on Research in English, Robert C. Pooley, 
chairman. 

Remedial English, by Walter Scribner 
Guiler and Ralph L. Henry. Ginn and Com- 
pany, 2301 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 
Paper. 185 pages. Price, $0.80. 

A workbook that presents diagnostic tests, 
remedial instruction and practice, and re- 
tests in one unit, as part of a plan for in- 
dividualizing study. 

The Young Way to Correct English, by 
Frederick Arnold Young. Ivan Deach, Jr., 
Publisher, Burbank, California. Fabrikoid. 
Loose leaf. Price, $3.50. 

This is a course of fifteen easy lessons 
especially prepared to meet the needs of busy 
adults. Needless to say it is a functional 
course that of necessity eliminates hair- 
splitting rules and unnecessary wordiness. 

Building Your Vocabulary, by John G. 
Gilmartin. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 2500 South 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 281 pages. 
Price, $1.12. 

A few items from the Table of Contents 
will serve to illustrate the diversity of the 
exercises in this course: “Sixty Snags in Pro- 
nunciation”; “171 Vocabulary Builders”; 
“Figurative Expressions”; “Sixty-eight Vo- 
cabulary Quizzes.” 

Making Sense Ill, by J. Paul Leonard and 
Rachel Salisbury. Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Paper. Illustrated by J. H. E. Clark. 324 
pages. Price, $0.84. 
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This is a complete textbook and work- 
book providing both the needed textual 
experiences and perforated exercises (26 in 
number) that give a maximum of practice. 
Intended for the upper grades of high school. 
The sub-title “How to Say What You Mean 
and Understand What You Read,” suggests 
the emphasis upon getting ideas as well as 
giving ideas and also upon greater efficiency 
in reading. 

Steps to Good English, by Marquis E. 
Shattuck and Thomas Cauley. Iroquois 
Publishing Company, 128 North Wells Street, 
Chicago. Paper. Price, $0.88. 

This text and workbook for high schools 
was built to meet the recommendations of 
An Experience Curriculum in English. In 
addition to providing a combination text, 
workbook and speller, the book contains 
summaries of grammar and punctuation. 

American Writers, by Tom Peete Cross, 
Reed Smith, Elmer C. Stauffer and Eliza- 
beth Collette. Ginn and Company, 2301 
South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. [Il- 
lustrated in color. 692 pages. Price, $2.08. 

This anthology of American writers for 
high-school classes preserves a desirable bal- 
ance between recent literature and old favor- 
ites. Aids to understanding and enjoyment 
are liberal. The historical element is not 
lacking. Biographies of the one hundred 
twelve writers represented in the book are a 
feature on the historical side. 


Little Women and Good Wives; Little 
Men. By Louisa M. Alcott. E. P. Dutton 
& Company, Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Cloth. Little Women and 
Good Wives, 450 pages. Little Men, 292 
pages. Price, $0.90 each. 

These are numbers 248 and 512 in the 
“Everyman’s Library” series. 

A Guide to the Literary Reading of Col- 
lege Freshmen, by R. P. Cuff. Chapman 
& Grimes, Boston. Paper. Price, $0.50. 

This book provides fifteen outlines by 
which pupils may make written reviews 
based on collateral reading. In addition to 
one outline for the novel and the drama 
there are also outlines for nine other types 
of literature. 

Modern Short Stories, by Emma L. Rep- 
pert. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 
564 pages. Price, $1.40. 

Miss Reppert is a member of the faculty 
of the Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois. This collection of mod- 
ern short stories resulted from the author’s 
conviction that the student should be the 
starting point of a reading program. Among 
the study helps are short biographical 
sketches of the authors, which precede the 
story. 


The English Workshop, by Roy Ivan 
Johnson, Mabel A. Bessey and R. L. Lyman. 
Ginn and Company, 2301 South Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. IIustrated. 474 
pages. Price, $1.32. 

The title suggests the functional emphasis 
in this second book of “Daily-Life English— 
Senior Series,” which is in harmony with the 
basic ideas of An Experience Curriculum in 
English and A Correlated Curriculum. 


High-School Anthology. English Litera- 
ture, 704 pages; American Literature, 704 
pages; Literary Types, 702 pages. By Rus- 

(Continued on page 297) 
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Code of Ethics for Illinois 


School Men and Bookmen 


I. The selection of textbooks is an 
important educational undertaking to 
be carried out in a professional man- 
ner. The responsibility and the author- 
ity should rest with the educational 
administration of the school system. 

II. The purpose should be always 
the selection of the best textbooks for 
the use of the pupils. Hence, it is not 
ethical to make any effort to distribute 
the business among several competing 
publishers, or to give any consideration 
to personal likes and dislikes toward 
publishers’ representatives. 

III. It is unethical for representa- 
tives to interfere with the relationship 
obtaining between superintendent and 





* 


THE Code of Ethics was prepared by 
a committee of school men and pub- 
lishers’ representatives, by whom it 
was presented to the meeting of the 
Illinois City Superintendents Associa- 
tion, held in Springfield, November, 
18, 1938. The code was approved at 
that meeting. 








board of education; thus, it would be 
unethical to contact members of the 
board of education except upon request 
of the superintendent. 

IV. It is neither ethical nor honest 
for a superintendent or a member of a 
selecting committee to receive from a 
publisher any reward for services in the 
selection of textbooks. 

V. It is unethical for representatives 
or superintendents to circulate personal 
criticism or indulge in personalities in 
connection with textbook adoption. 

VI. It is not ethical for a representa- 
tive to try to secure the appointment of 
administrators or teachers to their reg- 
ular positions or on textbook commit- 
tees for the purpose of influencing the 
selection of textbooks in his favor, or to 
try to influence the election of mem- 
bers of school boards. 

VII. It is not ethical to interview 
teachers without prior consent of their 
superiors or to try to secure informa- 
tion about secret committees. 


VIII. It is not ethical to utilize the 
influence of organizations of laymen to 
secure adoptions or to appeal to sec- 
tarian prejudices to meet competition. 

IX. It is in general an undignified 
practice for an author to use his pro- 
fessional position to try to secure adop- 
tion of his textbook through field work, 
professional addresses, or classroom 
instruction. 

X. While it may not be unethical to 
make use of secret committees in the 
selection of textbooks, there is consider- 
able sentiment against such committees 
and evidence to show that genuine 
secrecy is not often attained; and it is 
charged that frequently the intent of 
the secrecy is to conceal an unethical 
selection. 

XI. The superintendent is justified 
in taking drastic measures if the con- 
duct of the bookman falls below the 
high standards of practices for trans- 
acting public business. 

XII. It is unethical to give opportu- 
nity to some bookmen to present the 
merits of their books and not to give 
this opportunity to others. Similarly, 
it is unethical to give confidentially to 
some bookmen information which is 
withheld from others.. 

XIII. It is not ethical to favor local 
authors unless their textbooks are as 
good as other competing textbooks. 

XIV. It is neither legal nor ethical 
to reproduce, whether by printing or 
mimeographing, any material covered 
by copyright unless expressly permitted 
by the holder of the copyright. This 
applies to books adopted as well as 
books not adopted. 

XV. It should be considered ethical 
for a bookman to bring to the attention 
of the superintendent any unethical 
practices of a textbook committee. 

XVI. It is unethical for a superin- 
tendent to request, or a representative 
to offer, free desk copies, free textbooks 
for indigent pupils, or any other con- 
cession beyond prices listed with the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

XVII. It is unethical for a superin- 
tendent or members of a selecting com- 
mittee to sell examination textbooks 
furnished by the publisher. 
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The What and Why of 


Important School Bills 


Briefs for Unit Rate and Certification 


Tax Rates ror Unit Scuoor Dits- 
TRICTS 
(S. B. 144, Struttie-BaKER) 
(H. B. 270, PaAtmer-PARKER) 


What the Bill Provides 

Amends Section 189 of the School 
Law. Provides that the governing 
body of any school district, village, or 
city having a population of less than 
200,000, which maintains Grades 1 to 
12, may levy up to 1% percent for 
educational purposes and % percent 
for buildings; this may be increased 
by referendum to 3 percent and 1 per- 
cent respectively. 

Provides that the county clerk shall 
extend a rate of one-eighth of one per- 
cent (12% cents) for building pur- 
poses regardless of bond and interest 
requirements. If the bond and interest 
requirements equal or exceed the maxi- 
mum building rate which the district 
may levy, the county clerk shall extend 
in addition to the rate necessary to pay 
bonds and interest, a rate of one-eighth 
of one percent for building purposes, 
unless a lesser rate will produce the 
amount levied for building purposes 
by the district. 


Why the Bill Is Needed 

Under the present law the county 
clerk must extend a tax rate sufficient 
to pay bonds and interest, without 
limit. In downstate school districts 
where such rate exceeds or equals the 
maximum building rate permitted by 
law, no building rate may be extended. 
Because of the sharp drop in property 
valuation, all of the taxes levied for 
building purposes in many districts are 
now needed to pay maturing bonds and 
interest, leaving no funds available fer 
necessary building repairs. In such 
cases, S. B. 144 and H. B. 270 would 
preserve up to one-eighth of one per- 
cent for building purposes. This bill 
is badly needed by many school dis- 
tricts, which now have no legal method 
of making necessary building repairs. 
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Under the present law districts main- 
taining grades 1 to 12 (unit districts) 
have no more taxing power than those 
districts maintaining only high-school 
grades, without referendum. The ef- 
fect of the present law is to cause unit 
districts to divide into separate elemen- 
tary school districts and high-school 
districts in order to secure sufficient 
taxing power to support their schools. 
This is not desirable for the reason 
that it may destroy continuity of the 
educational process, may necessitate 
the employment of additional school 
executives, and that sometimes it 
arouses jealousies within the commu- 
nity between the elementary school and 
the high school. 

Chicago, a unit district, has found 
the tax-levying provisions of the state- 
wide law insufficient, and has secured 
special legislation. The law provides 
that the Chicago school district may 
levy a $1.60 rate for educational pur- 
poses without referendum. In other 
unit districts this limit is $1.00. The 
law also provides that the Chicago 
school district may levy a building rate 
without referendum of 58 cents. In 
other unit districts the limit on the 
building rate is 3714 cents. 

Chicago has found this special legis- 
lation inadequate for school needs and 
has come repeatedly to the General 
Assembly for additional special legis- 
lation, commonly known as a “pegged 
levy.” The Sixtieth General Assembly 
pegged the educational levy in Chicago 
at $45,000,000, requiring an educa- 
tional rate of $2.17 without referen- 
dum. Chicago’s total school tax rate, 
payable in 1938, is $3.02. This in- 
cludes the rate for educational pur- 
poses, building purposes, free text- 
books, playgrounds, teachers’ pensions, 
working cash fund, loss and cost of 
collection, and refunding bonds. 


S. B. 144 and H. B. 270 would give 
downstate unit districts an educational 
tax rate of $1.75. This is less than 
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the rate required by Chicago’s pegged 
levy in 1938, and less than the com- 
bined educational rates in communi- 
ties supporting separate elementary 
districts and high-school districts. 

The measure is endorsed by: 

Illinois Education Association. 

Illinois Association of School Boards. 

County Superintendents’ Association. 

Office of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

City Superintendents’ Association. 

High School Principals’ Association. 

oo * 7 
TEACHER CERTIFICATION 
(Senate Bill 80, Tuomas) 
Description of Bill 

Bill pertains to downstate teachers. 
Certification without examination for 
beginning teachers requires college 
graduation, including at least 120 se- 
mester hours of credit, at least sixteen 
of which must be in courses of educa- 
tion. Five of the credits earned in 
education must be for practice teaching. 

Limited certification with examina- 
tion may be obtained after two years 
of college preparation, at least sixty 
hours, ten of which must be in educa- 
tion courses. (Examinations prepared 
by State Examining Board will give 
practical tests in subjects taught.) 
Limited certificates thus issued may be 
renewed at end of first four-year. pe- 
riod thereafter, providing that at least 
fifteen additional hours have been 
earned in each quarter, until 120 se- 
mester hours have been earned, includ- 
ing sixteen hours of education. 

Life certificates may be issued to 
those who have a Master’s degree, in- 
cluding twenty-two semester hours in 
education and four years of successful 
teaching experience, at least two of 
which shall have been in Illinois. 

Certification for teachers of voca- 
tional subjects through requirements 
determined by the State Examining 
Board is introduced. 

Certification for junior college teach- 
ers, requiring Master’s degree, twenty 
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hours in education, and a major in the 
field taught is introduced. 

State Examining Board to consist of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
ex-officio chairman, president of one of 
the State teachers colleges, president of 
a non-State college, a graduate school 
professor, all appointed by the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction; a city 
superintendent, a high-school principal, 
and an elementary school teacher ap- 
pointed by Superintendent of Public 
Instruction upon recommendation of 
the Illinois Education Association; and 
three county superintendents of schools 
appointed by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, upon the recom- 
mendation of the county superintend- 
ents’ section of the Illinois Education 
Association. 

Act is to be effective July 1, 1940. 
It is mot retroactive. All certificates 
now in force will continue to be hon- 
ored as now upon evidence of satisfac- 
tory professional growth. 


Reasons for the Bill 

1. Proper certification of teachers 
protects the State against waste in the 
expenditure of public funds, protects 
the pupils against ill-prepared teach- 
ers, and protects qualified teachers 
against the unfair competition of those 
not qualified. 

2. Improvements in certification re- 
quirements have widespread and last- 
ing beneficial effects upon the educa- 
tional advancement of the State. 

3. One-third of the states of the 
Union have higher certification require- 
ments than does Illinois. The trend 
is toward the standards recommended 
in this bill. 

4. Most urban centers already re- 
quire college graduation of their be- 
ginning teachers. Teachers not meeting 
these requirements are often visited 
upon rural areas. There should be no 
distinction between the minimum re- 
quirements for rural teaching as com- 
pared with urban teaching. 

5. Students facing an increasingly 
complex society need the services of 
teachers whose training is sufficiently 
extensive in breadth and depth of hu- 
man knowledge to give the pupils a 
basic education which will carry over 
effectively into their life beyond school. 

6. Senate Bill 80 makes it possible 
for teacher candidates who cannot im- 
mediately afford a four-year college 
course to be certificated at the end of 
two years of preparation and allows 
reasonable time for completion of 
training. 
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CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS FOR 
CouNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 
(Senate Bill 189, THomas-CrisEn- 
BERRY ) 

Requires that no prospective candi- 
date for the county superintendency, 
subject to the 1942 elections and there- 
after, may file his nominating papers 
nor enter upon the duties of the office 
except that he possesses a State super- 
visory certificate and is actively en- 
gaged in educational work. The State 
Examining Board will interpret “edu- 
cational work.” 

Senate Bill 189 like Senate Bill 80 
bears the endorsement of the Illinois 
County Superintendents’ Association. 

As the situation now stands any per- 
son equipped with any type of teaching 
certificate from kindergarten-primary 
to supervisory may be elected as county 
superintendent of schools regardless of 
the type of work in which the person, 
at the time of his election, may be 
engaged. 


Mississippi Valley President 








Thomas B. Houston 


@ MR. Thomas B. Houston, president 

of the Mississippi Valley Division 
of the IEA, began his professional 
training in western Illinois, and con- 
tinued there in his active professional 
work. Meanwhile, however, he has 
graduated from Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. The Division that 
Mr. Houston heads has the vigor of 
youth, since it is the youngest Divi- 
sion of the association, and the present 
president expects to continue the effort 
to make the work of the organization 
outstanding. 
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A MESSAGE 
to the Teachers 
of Illinois 


By S. B. SULLIVAN 


To the Teachers of Illinois: 
® THIS is the final issue of the Ixt1- 

NOIS TEACHER during this session of 
the General Assembly. This, there- 
fore, is the last appeal that can be 
made to teachers through this channel 
with regard to our legislative program. 
Elsewhere in this issue a careful review 
has been made of the status of school 
bills. It is not my purpose to review 
the story of school legislation as it 
stands to date but only to urge once 
again upon the teachers of the entire 
State the importance of their keeping 
up their contacts with the legislators 
throughout the duration of the entire 
session of the General Assembly. 

As this issue goes to press House Bill 
599 has passed the House by a very 
decisive vote and been recommended 
favorably by the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee. If this appropria- 
tion bill can pass the Senate and re- 
ceive the signature of the Governor it 
will go a long way toward paving the 
way for the Pension Bill, H. B. 499 
and the Distribution Bill, H. B. 382. 
The immediate action of the teachers, 
therefore, with regard to getting House 
Bill 599 through the Senate is of vital 
importance. Perhaps by the time this 
issue reaches you it will be on roll call 
in the Senate. We urge every teacher 
to contact his Senator and to see that 
several of his friends do the same 
thing. Let’s not let this important bill 
die in the Senate because of lack of 
initiative on the part of the teachers to 
carry on an intensive campaign. 

The history of our activities in the 
past has been that we have made but 
few contacts with regard to our legis- 
lative program during the months of 
May and June. This is the most im- 
portant time for our entire program. 
My final appeal to you is: Know 
your program. Keep informed with 
regard to its progress in the Legisla- 
ture. Keep up your contacts with your 
legislators and have your friends do 
the same. The program is worthy of 
a sincere effort on your part to secure 
its passage. 
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S-etters 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


I)... DAVE: 


It’s about time that I should be 
writing to you again. 

These are strenuous days! Legisla- 
tive action is on in earnest. Committee 
meetings and hearings are being held 
here, there, and everywhere. Yesterday 
(April 26) one committee considered 
our main finance bill, House Bill 599. 
At the same time the Education Com- 
mittee was considering the distributive 
fund bill, House Bill 382, which is 
based upon the appropriations made in 
House Bill 599. We had to divide our 
forces. The legislators ran from one 
committee to the other. The legisla- 
tive mill is operating in high! 

The legislators have again felt the 
force of public opinion regarding need- 
ed legislation. Thousands of letters, 
telegrams, etc., from all over the State 
have been received. The entire State 
was represented at the hearing on H. B. 
599. Our people are aroused to the 
necessity of united support of our pro- 
gram. That support must continue to 
be evidenced until we have attained our 
goals or have been defeated. Let’s hope 
that the former will be the case. 

About seventy-five bills regarding 
schools have been introduced to date. 
Many persons say, “Why introduce so 
many bills?” The fact of the situation 
is that any legislator may introduce 
any bill at any time. He doesn’t have 
to wait for suggestions from educational 
groups. Approximately ten major bills 
would cover our program, but we are 
obliged to watch all bills introduced. 

Another factor increasing the num- 
ber of bills is the fact that we have 
purposely introduced identical bills in 
the respective Houses. Furthermore, 
many are companion bills, necessarily 
introduced to accompany others. 

The tendency for persons not close 
to the legislative scene is to criticize 
the slow progress seemingly being 
made. Progress cannot be completely 
measured by the date of the advance 
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to an Old Crony 


An informal communication emphasizing current de- 


velopments in the IEA 





of bills. Real progress is made only to 
the degree to which legislators are in- 
formed regarding the contents and pur- 
poses of bills and the wishes of the 
people back home. We are informing 


the legislators here by providing them - 


with briefs regarding our bills, by per- 
sonal contacts, hearings, etc. The “back 
home” effort is, however, in my estima- 
tion, the deciding factor. 

I hope that the friends of our bills 
will not forget their legislative spon- 
sors. A letter of appreciation to these 
helpful legislators would be greatly 
valued. Legislators are human. Like 
other persons they appreciate common 
courtesies and become disgusted with 
unreasonable criticism and nagging. 

Legislators, like others, are subject 
to errors of judgment and decision. In 
those instances information and assist- 
ance rather than condemnation are in 
order. On the other hand, where it is 
evident that decisions and actions are 
not based upon the merits of the cases 
but upon the basis of political or other 
expediency, I believe that the full 
weight of public condemnation may 
rightfully be visited upon the legisla- 
tor. He is in the Legislature primarily 
to protect the interests of the public, 
not his own, nor those of a small group, 
nor even of his party. 

Of course, a legislator’s voting rec- 
ord is public property. It, together with 
publicly recorded information regard- 
ing his statements and activities, con- 
stitutes the basis of public evaluation 
of his worth as a public servant. The 
IEA and co-operating groups are 
watching legislative action very closely. 
Voting records and legislative efforts 
and maneuverings will be reported a3 
they have occurred. Facts will con- 
demn or praise. 

Many schools in Illinois are about to 
close for the year. It, therefore, be- 
comes necessary for the rest of us to 
activate ourselves more forcibly in be- 
half of desired educational legislation. 
We must strive particularly to protect 
the interests of these schools and the 
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teachers who serve them. 
Sincerely yours, 
Irv. 


P. S. House Bill 599, our main ap- 
propriation bill, has passed the House 
by an overwhelming vote and has been 
voted out of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee with favorable recommend- 
ation. However, latest information is 
that this measure has been referred 
back to committee at the instance of 


‘ Lieutenant-Governor Stelle. Senate Bill 


177, the teacher security or civil serv- 
ice bill has passed the Senate. So has 
S. B. 325, the pegged levy bill for Chi- 
cago, and S. B. 352, the bill for handi- 
capped children. The latter has also 
been recommended for passage by the 
House Education Committee. House 
Bill 463, the school survey and reor- 
ganization bill, and House Bill 269 
have been recommended by committees. 

I wish that the people of Illinois, 
particularly the teachers, would arouse 
themselves in behalf of Senate Bill 102, 
wage security measure for teachers! A 
minimum wage for teachers would as- 
sist tremendously in improving the edu- 
cational offerings of Illinois schools! 
Teachers would become better prepared 
and would continue their study. The 
security thus provided the teachers 
would be visited upon the pupils. Is 
it too much to ask that our teachers 
receive at least $100 per month? I 
believe it is not. Eight hundred dol- 
lars for a twelve-month period aver- 
ages about $66 per month, a relief 
existence! 

We should remember that over one- 
third of our teachers receive Jess than 
$800 per year. Many receive $650 
and less per year, or about $55 per 
month. How can Illinois build a sub- 
stantial efficient school system on the 
basis of that type of return! 

Let some of us who are more fortu- 
nate than these deserving thousands 
speak up for them, for they are largely 
inarticulate. Let’s pass Senate Bill 102 

(Continued on page 287) 
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WILLIAMSBURG—A National 


Lesson in Virginia History 


pearance is entirely justified. Beyond 
the point of general conception, how- 
ever, the work represents a logical re- 
cession, in the course of which a more 
elaborate and extensive plan is evolv- 
ing. The willingness of the sponsors to 
keep pace with the unfolding potential- 
ities and involvements of the Restora- 
tion they have undertaken is resulting 


By RUTHERFOORD GOODWIN, Director Department in activities and influences which are 


@™@ as unique in scope as in scale. 


Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated * Developing Purpose 


of Education, 





Capitol, Williamsburg, Virginia 


Rebuilt on foundations of the original 
Capitol. It has been refurnished in accord- 


ad restoration of Williamsburg, second 
capital of Virginia, to the appearance which 
it presented in the English-American colonial 
period, has now been in progress for more 
than eleven years. Sums variously estimated 
in excess of twenty million dollars have al- 
ready been expended, and the work con- 
tinues. Much has been published in books, 
professional journals, magazines, and news- 
papers concerning what has been done. The 
following article goes a step beyond the past 
and present into the future. Of it its author 
writes: “It would be superficial to recount 
for educators the now familiar story of the 
Williamsburg Restoration. It may be of in- 
terest to the field, however, to consider some 
of the hopes which those engaged in the 
work hold for its future.”—Editor. 


@ EDUCATION may be defined as a 
sustained endeavor to discover the 

simplicity of complex things and the 

complexity of simple things. 
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ance with descriptions found in contem- 
porary records. 


The restoration of Williamsburg, 
Virginia, sponsored by Mr. and Mrs. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is a monu- 
mental educational undertaking. In 
one sense it can be said that the Wil- 
liamsburg Restoration is a monument 
to simplicity; for the ways of life in a 
new land are apt to adhere more close- 
ly to fundamental things than are those 
in overpopulated and custom-ridden 
centers. To complete the paradox, how- 
ever, it should be acknowledged that 
this monument to simplicity presents 
today a confusion of educational prob- 
lems and possibilities altogether as 
many-sided and as complex as may be. 

“The Restoration,” as it is known 
locally, has passed through many stages 
which in retrospect appear to have been 
logical steps in the fulfillment of a plan. 
In general and to a degree this ap- 


At the outset, the goal of the Wil- 
liamsburg Restoration was the creation 
and preservation of something in the 
nature of what today is termed a 
“shrine,” a place of remindful inspira- 
tion. Its principal primary considera- 
tion was architecture, the restoring and 
reconstructing of historic buildings. But 
the restoration and reconstruction of 
buildings inevitably led to the restoring 
and reconstructing of outbuildings and 
gardens, that the buildings might ap- 
pear in a proper setting. The proper 
setting, in turn, required harmonious 
streets and greens, fences and planting, 
lamp-posts and pathways, together 
with the other appurtenances essential 
to such a scene. Within, the buildings 
demanded decoration, furniture, and 
furnishings of many varying types. 
Naturally, so comprehensive a repre- 
sentation required a wide and special- 
ized knowledge of the life represented, 
and architecture again found itself as 
always a handmaiden of history. 

In consequence, though these things 
grew one from another in the simul- 
taneous execution and development of 
a plan, they grew also from the pains- 
taking research—documentary, ar- 
chaeological, and pictorial—which each 
of them demanded. Research endeav- 
ors, for their part, invariably and un- 
ceasingly indicated new possibilities for 
development and possibilities for fur- 
ther research. And so this portion of 
the work also has progressed, broad- 
ened, and continues. A “shrine” which 
was intended primarily as a place of 
memory has discovered how very little 
is remembered and has become an ac- 
tive historical educative agency. 

Again, it would be natural to as- 
sume, in an age of experts, that the 
Williamsburg Restoration is the work 
of experts. However, in view of the 
fact that the project has been presented 
as a “monument to simplicity,” it will 
not be amiss to advance the simple 
truth: If the Williamsburg Restoration 


now has experts, it has, in so far as its 
own unique requirements go, created 
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them. It follows that to the same de- 
gree to which these experts have 
learned their lesson from or adapted 
their experience to Williamsburg and 
its history, so far will their work survive 
and the project be enabled to teach. 


Contributions to Southern 
and National History 

Nor is this condition peculiar to the 
Williamsburg Restoration. On the con- 
trary it is extremely fortunate, if not 
significant, that the undertaking has co- 
incided with a period in which popular 
United States history is emerging from 
a dark age, from what certain sections, 
with more or less justice and under- 
standing, have looked upon as a period 
of illicit monopoly. The question as to 
the degree to which the Restoration is a 
cause of this trend or a result of it is of 
little consequence. The important th.ng 
is that the trend has developed. 

The military historian, who sought 
to trace and portray the life of a people 





The fact that the effort to correct this 
condition is coming both from within 
and from without the South is indica- 
tive. The new standards have de- 
manded the balance which only an 
added weight of Southern history can 
give; and the South, sensing the vindi- 
cation of many of the real principles of 
her so-called “lost cause,” is arousing 
from a prolonged intellectual and phil- 
osophical melancholia. Williamsburg 
is of the South. More especially it is of 
Virginia, the historic and historical 
matriarch of the South. Thus, again, 
the Williamsburg Restoration is at once 
timely and significant. 


through a wide-spaced chronology of & 


heroes and great events, is giving place 
to the sociological historian, who seeks 
through true understanding of the life 
and inherencies of a people to expla:n 
the epochs through which they have 
passed. With this advent have come 
new standards of historical value and 
new techniques for attaining them. 
Moreover, these influences have found 
their way into fictional and poetic liter- 
ature, which have so long unwittingly 
and with impunity disturbed the bal- 
ances of popular history. 

These developments are giving rise 
to a gradual historical review and re- 
valuation in this country, and such 
studies are revealing marked distor- 
tions in the focus of its popular history 
as projected up to the present time. 
Among these distortions, the dispropor- 
tionate lack of emphasis and impor- 
tance accorded Southern history is out- 
standing. Once recognized, however, 
such conditions are readily explained. 

Historical evaluation is obviously a 
matter of time, and it would appear 
that the English-American colonial 
period has only now become sufficiently 
remote to permit accurate historical 
treatment. The period between the 
American Revolution and the War Be- 
tween the States was too close to the 
colonial period to offer favorable condi- 
tions for historical summation. In the 
years which have followed the Civil 
War, students of history have, gener- 
ally, been too greatly affected and han- 
dicapped by that struggle to accomplish 
a fair appraisal and a sound treatment. 





Governor's Palace, Williamsburg 

A weeping willow in the Garden, Palace 
of the Royal Governors, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia. 


Possibilities of the Project 

What, then, may be expected from a 
project undertaken at so fortunate a 
time and under such favorable circum- 
stances. In general, its possibilities di- 
vide themselves into those of the imme- 
diate and the distant future, into edu- 
cational opportunities among present 
and future generations. Beyond this, 
in both instances, two planes of en- 
deavor are indicated to satisfy the re- 
quirements of those professionally con- 
cerned with the past and the needs of 
the general lay public. 

The Williamsburg Restoration can- 
not hope to offer to its average lay vis- 
itors of today the values it will afford 
their successors of twenty-five or fifty 
years in the future. It is true that it 
offers today an increasingly remarkable 
visual and atmospheric lesson in the 
various fields represented, which lesson 
is supplemented by a carefully co-or- 
dinated verbal and printed interpreta- 
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tion. That the general public has en- 
joyed and profited from such an ex- 
perience is established by the increas- 
ing thousands of visitors who follow 
those who have already come to Wil- 
liamsburg. Yet, the short time which 
the average layman can devote to such 
a visit increases the desirability of a 
thorough foundation in accurate and 
well-balanced history, in order that 
Williamsburg’s lesson may serve as an 
understandable educational supple- 
ment, rather than as a questionable rev- 
elation or a pleasant moment of enter- 
tainment. 

To the degree and within the limits 
that the foregoing statements are jus- 
tified and tenable, such thoughts pre- 
sent a challenge to educators and to 
others concerned with the presentation 
and interpretation of history. To them 
the Restoration would offer the ready 
laboratory from which its own lessons 
have been learned and in which it yet 
pursues its studies. Through them, 
through its own publications, through 
the publications of others, through co- 
operation and collaboration with the 
various scholarly agencies and individ- 
uals who seek the truth of English- 
American colonial history, the Restora- 
tion will endeavor to take part in the 
provision and dissemination of well- 
balanced historical truth. Such truth 
it hopes to preserve and to portray to 
well-prepared generations in the future. 

Finally, it should be made plain that, 
having been influential in the correction 
of historical distortions, the Williams- 
burg Restoration has no desire to create 
others. It feels itself primarily con- 
cerned with Williamsburg’s contribu- 
tions to Virginia history and the con- 
tributions of that colony and common- 
wealth to the Nation and its philosophy. 
The Restoration must remain aware, 
as the whole country should, that the 
Nation developed in sections and that 
only through a proportionate blending 
of the true history of these sections and 
of their inherent qualities can national 
truth be known and the best interests 
of all be attained. In this scheme, Wil- 
liamsburg may serve as an example to 
other sections, but never as a model. 
Thus another paradox is provided: The 
Williamsburg Restoration may gain its 
broadest aims by adhering to and pro- 
claiming its own definite and obvious 
limitations. In so doing, it will inspire, 
not antagonize, its neighbors; and, 
meanwhile, it may exemplify as well as 
teach Virginia’s time-honored doctrines 
of Liberty, Justice, and Tolerance. 
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Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


MRS. RICHARD SMITH 
Contributing Editor 


@ RURAL as well as urban commu- 

nities, need a high degree of co- 
operation between parents and teach- 
ers. It is necessary that there be com- 
plete understanding of problems from 
both the home and school angle. Pa- 
trons in our communities are entitled 
to know something of our educational 
program. If it is worth while, the 
majority of them will likely subscribe 
to it. If it is not sound, both patrons 
and teachers should be prepared to 
bring intelligence to bear upon reme- 
dying its defects. Such intelligence is 
the objective of a local school-public 
relations effort. 

Let us take our legislative program 
to illustrate the value of an organiza- 
tion like the P.T.A. as a public rela- 
tions agency. Who in the rural areas 
where no associations exist, is doing 
anything about enlightening the peo- 
ple on this program? Who knows 
whether new finance bills will be good 
or bad for rural sections? 

Who is assuming leadership? Is it 
misguided, prejudiced leadership? 
What is to become of rural community 
life? Where in the reorganization pic- 
ture will the rural teacher fit? The 
last twenty-five years have not seen so 
many non-educational agencies ready 
to help us educationally as today. 

The need is great for organizat:ons 
to carry the work on in rural sections. 
As a school man, I should like to rec- 
ommend most highly for this task the 
Parent-Teacher Association. —J. L. 
Burorp, Superintendent of Schools, 
Mount Vernon, and School Education 
Chairman, Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 





MUSIC AND ART IN THE RURAL 
COMMUNITY 

® THE Illinois Congress of Parents 

and Teachers believes that music 
and art are as necessary to personal 
culture and spiritual development as 
are the commonly conceded needs of 
food, clothing and shelter to physical 
comfort. Therefore they become ex- 
tremely functional in everyday life and 
it becomes the right of every child to 
experience these uplifting forces. 

To this end the Illinois Congress 
presents a broad and far-reaching pro- 
gram which allows infinite variety of 
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interpretation and application to local 
school and community needs. 

First. a rural parent-teacher group 
realizes how necessary it is to keep 
music and art in the school curriculum 
because they develop that inborn love 
of emotional expression which is so 
necessary to the all around develop- 
ment of boys and girls. We know, too, 
that the rural child must have an equal 
chance with the city child. 


How the P-T-A Has Helped 


When necessary, parent-teacher 
groups have provided equipment such 
as victrolas, records, music books, or- 
chestra and band instruments, uni- 
forms and pianos and have kept these 
in tune. They have joined other schools 
in providing a music and art teacher, 
and have provided transportation to 
district and state contests, festivals, 
concerts and art exhibits. 

Art supplies, pictures and-other art 
objects are purchased. Excellent trav- 
eling exhibits of masterpieces are spon- 
sored by our groups. Exhibits of work 
done at home by children and parents 
prove interesting. 

In some of the rural communities 
groups of parents have gone to the 
school with a picnic lunch and garden 
tools for a day of planting native 
shrubbery. 


Activities and Aids 


We have several hundred music 
groups over the State—mothersingers, 
mixed choruses and parent-teacher 
choruses. Often a portion of each re- 
hearsal is devoted to music stories and 
interesting facts concerning music. 
These activities are decidedly worth- 
while, bringing greater interest in 
music into the home, school, and com- 
munity. Most of our parent-teacher 
groups enjoy spirited assembly singing 
at their meetings. 

A new art pamphlet is available to 
Congress parent-teacher groups. 
Among other things it contains simpli- 
fied directions for making posters, 
rules for a flower show, school beauti- 
ful suggestions, and a list of art books 
for home reading. 

The new music pamphlet is equally 
as helpful. It contains suggestions for 
organizing choral groups, music and 
suggestions for assembly singing, a 
music study course for rural mothers 
and a list of books for every age.— 
Mrs. J. W. Heyimun, Chairman of 
Music and Art, Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 


Northeastern President 





Mrs. Ethel C. Coe 

@ OUR neighboring State, Indiana, 

provided the educational facilities 
and professional opportunities which 
later brought to Illinois the services of 
a woman well trained and profession- 
ally experienced to give outstanding 
service as county superintendent of 
schools of McHenry County. Mean- 
time, however, she had done graduate 
work at Columbia University. 

Mrs. Ethel C. Coe’s professional in- 
terests and activities find outlet 
through the following professional or- 
ganizations: National Education Asso- 
ciation, American Association of School 
Administrators, N. E. A. Department 
of Rural Education, and Illinois Cur- 
riculum Steering Committee. She is 
state education chairman of two impor- 
tant women’s organizations: the IIli- 
nois Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs and Delta 
Kappa Gamma. Of the latter organi- 
zation she was a state founder. 

The Northeastern president states 
her plans and policies as follows: 

We hope the good work of preceding ad- 
ministrations of the Northeastern Division 
will continue during the year. We are par- 
ticularly desirous of co-operating with the 
state association in its program of democra- 
tizing education in Illinois through the or- 
ganization of study groups of both lay and 
professional members. 

We believe wide, whole-hearted support of 
this program will result in as wise and as 
practicable a solution of our problems as can 
be found. We have faith to believe that the 
public will support generously an educational 
program they have helped to form. 

We hope to further the professional ad- 
vancement of teachers through encouraging 


participating membership in both the IEA 
and the N. E. A. 
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To the Teachers — ras or aus 


from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
JOHN A. WIELAND, Superintendent 


® TEACHERS planning to attend 

summer school should have defi- 
nitely in mind the requirements in 
preparation for teaching in “Recog- 
nized” schools. 


Teachers in Four-Year High Schools 

The requirements for teachers in 
four-year high schools “Recognized” 
by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and “Accredited” by the 
University of Illinois are listed on pages 
17 to 27, inclusive, in the printed bulle- 
tin, The Recognition and Accrediting 
of Illinois Secondary Schools. Since the 
supply of this bulletin is limited, copies 
are not available for all high-school 
teachers, but every high-school princi- 
pal has one. Please note that the re- 
quired amount of preparation in a 
given subject (usually sixteen nner 
hours in the teaching field, includin 
eight hours in the particular subject ) is 
regarded as a minimum. 


Teachers in Two- and Three-Year 
High Schools 

Those teaching in two- and three- 
year highs frequently must teach in 
several fields, and it is difficult to find 
teachers who will qualify completely. 
However, Superintendent Wieland feels 
that the boys and girls in two- and 
three-year high schools are entitled to 
as well-trained teachers as are those 
attending four-yegx schools. A mimeo- 
graphed blleti, Condition and Cri- 
teria for the Resognition of Two-year 
and Three-year High Schools, was pub- 
lished in August, 1936 and sent to the 
principais of all such schools. This 
bulletin gives the following require- 
ments for the preparation of teachers 
(pages 15 and 16): 

All new teachers of subjects for which 
credit is given are expected to qualify with 
a degree from a recognized institution of 
higher learning and meet fully the require- 
ments set up in the bulletin, The Recogni~ 
tion and Accrediting. of Illinois Secondary 
Schools, in at least three subject fields taught 
by them y teacher who meets those qual- 
ification? and is assigned additional subjects 
must qualify with some college preparation 
in the additional subjects taught. This ruling 
is not retroactive, but academic teachers 
without degrees who have been employed in 
the same school will be expected to teach 
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in the fields of their major and minor prep- 
aration. 

INTERPRETATION.—In_ interpreting the 
above ruling the term “subject fields” means 
general fields such as the field of History, 
Mathematics, Foreign Language, Physical 


Science, Biological Science, or ere of 


A “new” teacher is defined as one who @id 
not teach last year in the same two- or three- 
year high school or in any other recognized 


two- or three-year high school in Illinois. | 


However, teachers who taught in another 
recognized high school in Illinois last year 
will be expected to teach in the fields of their 
major and minor preparation the same as are 
those who are re-employed to teach in the 
same school. 

All “new” teachers must have degrees. In 
order that the ruling shall not be retroactive, 
this is not required of other teachers, but 
those not having degreés and those deficient 
in preparation for the subjects they will 


teach should take work to meet the require- 


ments. Failure to-do so will jeopardize the 
recognized standing of the school. " 


“Teachers in Elementary Schools 

On pages 10 and 11 of the Elemen- 
tary School Annual Report and Rating 
Scale, a copy of which may be obtained 
from your county superintendent of 
schools, are listed certain items per- 
taining to training, experience, profes- 
sional growth, health, personal attri- 
butes, and efficiency in instruction. 
Many elementary schools are unable to 
be “Recognized” because the score of 
the teacher on “Training” is so low 
that the total score of the school falls 
below the requirements. 

The following excerpts from the Ele- 
mentary Rating Scale are offered as a 
guide to the teacher in her program of 
professional growth: 

Acapemic Tramyinc.— Teacher should 
have suitable certificate and training in par- 
ticular field or fields in which teaching is be- 
ing done. Also, some training in music and 
art is desirable. Count 10 points for cer- 
tificate and 1 point for each semester hour 
of college work above the four-year high- 
school course. All beginning teachers should 
have a minimum of two years of training 
above high school. (To change term-credits 
to semester hours multiply by 8/3; to change 
eee to semester hours multiply by 
2/3. 

PROFESSIONAL TRAINING.— The teacher 
should have a minimum of ten semester 
hours of professional training (strictly edu- 
cation courses) including at least one course 
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in rural education in the case of teachers of 
rural and small village schools. Allow 15 
points for barely meeting this minimum and 
add 1 point for each additional semester 
hour up to a total of 25. 

If no rural education course, deduct 5 
from estimated score of teachers of rural 
and small village schools. Also, discount the 
estimated score if the professional training 
is not strong in preparation for the particular 
fields and educational grade-level in which 
the teacher is working; for example, in the 
case of a teacher most of whose professional 
courses were definite training for high-school 
teaching. What type of certificate do you 
now hold? 

PROFESSIONAL INTEREST AND GROWTH.— 
Teacher should have attended school re- 
cently. Allow points as follows: Attended 
summer school each of the last three sum- 
mers, 30; attended two of the last three 
summers, 25; attended one of the last three, 
20; attended none of the last three, 0. 

Note: Summer school attendance should 
be six weeks or more. Recent extension and 
correspondence work can be counted in lieu 
of summer-school work on a credit-for-credit 
basis. Educational travel may be accepted in 
lieu of summer school attendance if approved 
by the county superintendent. Recent work 
in regular college term (if within last three 
years) may be counted. For example, a be- 
ginning teacher who spent last year in col- 
lege can claim 30 points under this item. 

Also allow 5 points each as maximum for 
the following: (a) Attends regularly educa- 
tional meetings called or recommended by 
the county superintendent; (b) member of 
county and state teachers’ organization; 
(c) member National Education Association ; 
(d) receives and reads regularly two pro- 
fessional magazines. When did you last at- 
tend summer school? When did you last do 
extension work? 


Letters to an Old Crony 


(Continued from 283) 
and guarantee to our boys and girls 
adequate educational return based 
upon adequate minimum wage return 
to the teachers of Illinois! 

Tenure and minimum wage are com- 
panion bills. The teaching profession 
and the schools it serves will not be 
free from insecurity, constant turn- 
over, turmoil, and inefficiency until 
bills of the above type are written into 
the laws of the State! 

The picture will not be complete un- 
til the State has also provided security 
in retirement for the teachers of IIli- 
nois. Retirement security involves the 
factors of adequacy, safety, and cer- 
tainty. We believe that our proposed 
actuarial reserve pension plan as re- 
flected in House bills. 499 and 500 
and Senate bills 205 and 206 will pro- 
vide this security. These bills should 
be enacted. 

Well, Dave, this is quite a postscript. 
Almost a case of the tail wagging the 
dog! LF.P. 
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Educational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS TEACHER correspondents over 
the State report significant activities 











Wesiern Training School Dedication 

The Training School at Western Illinois 
State Teachers College will be dedicated 
on May 26, when faculty, students, alumni, 
and other friends of the institution will gath- 
er for the ceremonies on the west side of 
the college campus. The new structure, 
which cost $726,250, has been occupied dur- 
ing the past year by the academy and ele- 
mentary school of Western. Dr. Walter P. 
Morgan, president of Western, expects vast 
numbers of educators and others to attend 
the ceremonies. 

Under the direction of Mr. Rupert Simp- 
kins, director of the training school, plans 
are being completed for the dedication. 
Members of the dedication day committee 
are: Mr. Simpkins, chairman; Mrs. D. 
Louise Sharp, dean of women; Dr. Irving 
Garwood, head of the English department; 
Miss Theresa Wild, head of the music de- 
partment; and Dr. Kent Pease, principal of 
the academy. 

Miss Bessie Cooper, principal of the lower 
grades; Miss Catherine Thompson, principal 
of the upper grades; and Dr. Kent Pease, 
principal of the academy, will play major 
parts in the ceremonies. 

Described by many as one of the most 
beautiful educational buildings in the coun- 
try, the building’s architecture is in keeping 
with that of other structures of Western’s 
campus. The contract for the building was 
let January 11, 1937. 

The training school is so arranged as to 
accommodate nursery and kindergarten on 
the first floor, lower grades on the second 





Upper left: Exterior of. new train- 
ing school building at W. I. S. T. C. 
Upper right: A classroom and adjoin- 
ing observation room. 

Lower center: Administrative staff, 
left to right: Mr. Rupert Simpkins, 
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floor, upper grades on the third floor, and 
academy on the fourth floor. The building 
includes boys’ gymnasium, girls’ gymnasium, 
auditorium, library for grades, and an 
academy library. 

Designed as a training school, facilities for 
each grade include a classroom, two observa- 
tion rooms, and the critic teacher’s office. 
The latest developments in heating, lighting, 
visual education, wardrobes, blackboards, 
and seating have been provided. 

A modern feature of the institution is the 
two-way public address system, by means of 
which the director of training may talk to 
students or teachers in one or all of the 
rooms in the building, and through which 
national and international broadcasts may be 
brought to any or all of these rooms. 

Parking facilities near the new building 
will accommodate large numbers of auto- 
mobiles. The campus traffic has been re- 
routed in order that visitors to the new 
building will be able to travel with ease and 
safety from one part of the grounds to an- 
other. 


Extension Study 

Under the chairmanship of Dr. R. G. 
Linder of the extension department at 
Western Illinois State Teachers College, a 
committee which includes representatives of 
the five teachers colleges of the State is 
now making a study of the educational 
philosophy, the curriculum, and the adminis- 
tration of extension work in Illinois. 

The committee plans to complete the re- 
port after two years of study. Other mem- 
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bers of the committee are: Dr. T. W. Taylor, 
Southern Illinois State Teachers College; Dr. 
Bryan Heise, Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College; Dr. E. C. A. Beatty, Northern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College; Dr. Chris A. 
DeYoung, Illinois State Normal University. 


Community Donates 
School Equipment 

Okawville High School moved into a new 
building last fall. During the year oppor- 
tunity was given civic clubs and citizens to 
contribute toward the equipment of the 
building with the result that total donations 
reached $634.90. 

The total, it will be seen, is a sizeable one 
for a village of 650 population, and the co- 
operative spirit engendered has had a happy 
effect upon the school-public relations, Prin- 
cipal H. S. Winkler comments. 


Sociology Field Trip 

A group of Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity students, under the supervision of 
Dr. R. D. Bowden, head of the sociology de- 
partment, made a comprehensive tour of the 
T. V. A. projects throughout Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia 
last month. 


Annual Summer Conference 
at Normal 
The Annual Educational Conference and 
Exhibit will be held at Normal University 
on July .18, 19, and 20. The Conference 
(Continued on page 290) 





director; Miss Katherine Thompson, 
principal of upper grades; Mr. Claude 
Hesh, dean of boys; Miss Bessie 
Cooper, principal of lower grades; Dr. 
Kent Pease, principal of academy; Dr. 
Hilda Watters, dean of girls. 
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WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY ecicic 





eo y oe as made the National Emblem by the Acts of June 14, 
1777, and April 4 4, 1818. The President’s Flag contains 
uses the design taken from the ‘ 
(See ‘Plate I at the front of Wesster’s New INTERNATIONAL Dic- 
TIONARY, Second Edition.) 


2. The top pennant is called a whip. In the U. S. Navy, when two or 

more ships are in company and no flag officer is present, the ship of the 
conor atlas flies, in addition to the whip, a 

pre ny (See page 1810.) 

3. A ~* is a distinguishing pennant used by yachts and merchant 

vessels. yachts, it usually bears the — of the 








On merchant vessels, it often bears ........... . (See page . 358.) ré 


4. Feudal lords and knights used such a henley as this for a rallying 

int in battle. It was carried in processions and bore the king’s or 
ord’s Today, we refer to our flag as a banner in the 
anthem ............. . (See page 215.) 


5. In Great Britain, the royal standard bears the arms of .. 

quartered with those of bidant 

infantry or on a ship, the flag or ensign is referred to as the colors. e 
flag of cavalry is not called color but (See under entries: 
royal standard, color, ensign.) 


6. A long triangular flag or streamer used as the ensign of a bachelor 
knight in the Middle Ages was called a .............. A. 

was originally used by mounted troops to mark the line on which a 
—— was to be made. (See under entries: pennon, streamer, 
guidon. ) 


IN THE STUDY OF FLAGS, send your pupils to Wesster’s New 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, Second Edition, for interesting and valu- 
able reference material. 

The same inexhaustible store of encyclopedic and pictorial information 
is available for the teacher of history, civics, geography, art, music, 
literature, the physical as well as the social sciences. 

Sample for yourself the many uses to which this t book can be put 
in your own classroom. Send for new booklet, “Dictionary Games and 
Exercises”; it is yours for the asking. 








SEND COUPON FOR NEW FREE BOOKLET FOR CLASS USE 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
41 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 
Please send me, for class use, a copy of “Dictionary Games 
and Exercises,”’ free. 





Look for the Circular 
Trade-Mark—It 
Identifies the Famous 
melelalerehaltiame stele). Genuine Webster — 
the Merriam- Webster 








of Education 
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Educational News Briefs 


(Continued from page 288) 


theme this year, “Personnel in Public Educa- 
tion,” should make a strong appeal to teach- 
ers, administrators, and parents in Illinois. 
As in previous summers an outstanding 
group of speakers will present interesting 
phases of the general conference theme. A 
Parent-Teacher Association conference will 
also be held in connection with the annual 
summer conference. 


Lincoln's Relatives 

Dr. Marcy Bodine, member of the depart- 
ment of history at Western, spoke at the 
joint meeting of the Illinois State Historical 
Association for the Quincy Historical Society 
on May 12 at Quincy, on the subject, “The 
Lincolns of Hancock County.” The mental 
and physical characteristics of the martyred 
President were quite similar to those of his 
western Illinois relatives, according to Dr. 
Bodine. 


Representative Linn, Commence- 
ment Speaker 


Representative James Weber Linn, Uni- 
versity of Chicago English professor who 
was elected to the Illinois General Assembly 
last fall, will deliver the address at the for- 
tieth Eastern Illinois State Teachers college 
annual commencement exercises to be held at 
3 pM., Friday, June 2. 


Inter-Chapter Conference 

On Saturday, April 22, Theta chapter of 
Pi Omega Pi of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity at Normal, Illinois, was host to three 
other chapters of the organization: Psi chap- 
ter of Whitewater, Wisconsin; Epsilon chap- 
ter of Iowa City, Iowa; Omega chapter of 
Macomb, Illinois. Discussion centered about 
the work done by the chapters represented 
and also upon the possibilities of extending 
the work. Dr. J. M. Thompson, director of 
division of commerce education of Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College at Charleston, 
and Mr. D. E. Johnson, director of com- 
merce at New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka, Illinois, gave short talks on com- 
mercial education. 


Northern Summer Session 


The summer session at Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, DeKalb, begins on 
June 12 and extends through August 4. Ade- 
quate offerings for completion of gradua- 
tion requirements from both two- and four- 
year curricula, including practice teaching in 
the grades, is offered. A rich program af- 
fording cultural and recreational opportuni- 
ties has been planned. 


W. L S. T. C. on the Air 


The remote control radio station was 
established on Western’s campus with the 
weekly broadcast which was given April 20. 
These broadcasts, designed to meet the needs 
of Illinois classrooms, are heard at 2:30 p.m. 
each Thursday over radio station WTAD 
(900 kilocycles), located in Quincy, Illinois. 

Radio programs which are to be heard 
during the coming weeks follow: Mr. H. G. 
Ayre, “Mathematics Today,” May 25; Miss 
Theodora Pottle, “Art and Its Uses,” June 
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8; Miss Ruth Carson, “The Basis of Lan- 
guage,” June 15; Dr. R. G. Linder, ““West- 
ern’s Summer Education Conference,” June 
22; Mr. George Gaylor, “The School of To- 
morrow,” June 29; Miss Eva Colby, “Foods 
and Diet,” July 6. 


High-School Journalists Entertained 
at Press Conference 

Over 200 southern Iilinois high-school 
journalists attended Mu Tau Pi’s annual 
press conference held on the Southern IIli- 
nois State Normal University campus April 
21. Guest speaker was Mr. Thad Snow, out- 
standing contributor to editorial columns of 
Middle West Newspapers, who spoke on 
“Reporting the Sharecroppers.” 


Alumni Merit Award to 
Normal University President 


Dr. R. W. Fairchild, president of Illinois 
State Normal University, was presented the 
Alumni Award of Merit of the Northwestern 
Alumni Associatién at a meeting of the Mc- 
Lean county chapter on Monday evening, 
May 1. This is a national award given an- 
nually to a few outstanding alumni selected 
ty a Northwestern university council from 
the candidates of the 115 county chapters 
of the National Alumni Association of 
Northwestern. 


Eastern’s Summer Session 

More than 120 courses will be offered by 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College for 
the summer term, which opens June 12 and 
continues to August 4. 


Rural Progress Day 

More than two thousand visitors from all 
parts of the Military Tract attended the 
Tenth Annual Rural Progress Day celebra- 
tion held April 14 at Western under direction 
of Professor Dwight L. Bailey, head of the 
department of Rural Education. 


A Chemistry Field Day 

Chemistry teachers and students from ap- 
proximately fifteen southern Mllinois high 
schools assembled on the Southern Illinois 
Normal University campus May 6 for group 
meetings and exhibits of project work by 
students of the high schools. 


History-Geography Field Tour 

Eastern’s first History-Geography Field 
Study Tour will be guided by Dr. C. H. 
Coleman over 4,600 miles, through fifteen 
states and Canada. Estimated costs to the 
twenty-five students making the forty-one 
day trip will be $235 per person. 

High spots of. the itinerary will be Lin- 
coln’s birthplace, Cumberland Gap, Norris 
Dam, Great Smoky Mountains, Natural 
Bridge, Monticello, Williamsburg, Mt. Ver- 
non, Washington, D. C., Gettysburg, Valley 
Forge, Philadelphia, New York City and the 
World’s Fair, Provincetown, Boston, Quebec, 
Niagara Falls, Detroit. 


Teachers and Supervisors 
Conference 


Visual and Auditory Teaching Needs was 
the major subject of the Twenty-first An- 
nual Conference of superintendents, princi- 





pals, supervisors, and teachers held at West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College on April 
15. 


“Small School in Transition” 
—Conference Theme 


Plans are nearing completion for the 
fourth Summer Term Education Conference 
and Exhibit, which will be held jointly with 
the Rural School Music Conference on the 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College cam- 
pus June 20, 21 and 22. “The Small School 
in Transition” will be the theme for the 
conference, according to Dr. Bryan Heise, 
director of extension, and Dean F. A. Beu, 
who are in charge of arrangements for the 
non-music part of the program. 


Chimes Dedicated 


The Westminster Chimes in the tower of 
the Administration Building at Western Illi- 
nois State Teachers College were dedicated 
with appropriate ceremonies on April 11 
when Mr. Rupert Simpkins, speaker of Kap- 
pa Delta Pi, donors of the chimes, presented 
them to the college and President Walter P. 
Morgan accepted them in the name of the 
institution. 





Something New in Education 


that few survived the rigorous discipline 
of that day is found in the fact that 
only one of every ten who started first 
grade, graduated from the grammar 
school. Today, except in the case of 
death, practically every child who en- 
ters first grade finishes the eighth grade. 

Recently, I listened to a very inter- 
esting professional paper entitled “New 
Things in Education” written by a 
Chicago principal. But the theme of 
the paper was that there is almost noth- 
ing new in education. The author of 
the paper read a statement which might 
very well have been the words of Mor- 
rison but actually was quoted from 
Herbart in the nineteenth century; an- 
other which sounded like Kilpatrick 
had originated with Rousseau in the 
eighteenth century; a third which 
might reasonably have been attributed 
to Counts was from Comenius in the 
seventeenth century; and his last quo- 
tation about democracy and education 
was not from Dewey but from Con- 
fucius in the sixth century, B. C. 

Has there been progress in educa- 
tion? The teaching of reading and 
spelling is not new, for these subjects 
were being taught in 1860. However, 
the foregoing contrast in content, grad- 
ation, and teaching methods between 
the old Sanders’ Reader and the modern 
reader gives the clue to progress, name- 
ly, the application of research findings 
to education. 
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NOWHERE ELSE IN THE WORLD 
is travel the brilliant experience it is in 
the USSR. Here is the dynamic forward 
tempo of the land of the Soviets— 
Moscow’s Metro, Leningrad’s bustling 
port, the industrialized Ukraine. And 
here is the vivid color of joyous achieve- 
ment—from trans-Caucasia, through the 
valley of the storied Volga, to the Crimea! 
For this 10th Anniversary Season, 





Intourist has prepared a num- 
ber of interesting itineraries, 
both independent and group, 
at surprisingly low cost; com- 
plete tour-transportation in the USSR, 
hotels, meals, sightseeing and guide- 
interpreter service—ALL for only $5 a 
day, $8 tourist, $15 first class. Write 
for illustrated booklet 54-C. 








SEE INTOURIST OR 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Into 


NEW YORK 
545 Fifth Avenue 





LOS ANGELES 
756 


CHICAGO 
S. Broadway 360 N. Michigan Ave. 














During happy 

Vacation Days—enjoy all 
you want of healthful, 
delicious 


Vacation and Chewing Gum are both foryour 
pleasure. Both, also, bring you a refreshing, 
recreational benefit. Enjoyed daily, chewing 
gum helps to polish your teeth—and enjoyed 
between meals chewing gum, with its bit 
of sweet, satisfies but does not hurt normal 
appetite. Try some. There's a reason, a time 
and a place for chewing gum. 


v-138 
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@ FOR the first time since the organi- 

zation of the Central Division of the 
IEA, the business of the Division was 
transacted by the delegate body prior 
to the annual meeting of all the teach- 
ers of the four counties comprising the 
Central Division. The delegate body, 
about ninety in number, met in the 
auditorium of the Central School, Nor- 
mal, March 11, 1939, with the presi- 
dent, Miss Clara Caroline Schum, of 
Lincoln, presiding. 

After some discussion, the delegates 








Central Division's Annual Meeting 


voted to ratify the plan of graduated 


membership dues proposed at the De- 


cember meeting of the TEA. 


Announcements were made concern- 


ing the spring Regional Education Con- 
ference to be held at Urbana, in which 
the counties of the Central Division 
participated, and concerning the 
annual meeting of the entire member- 
ship of the Division subsequently held, 
March 24. Resolutions were approved 
and a motion adopted that copies of 
the resolutions be handed each mem- 











A brand new service 
of especial interest to TEACHERS 


Sr oy er erry Seer err ener wee 
CALL PURPOSE CREDIT CARD) 
Vy yy ry 7 yy 

















ALL-PURPOSE 


Have you ever needed extra shopping 
funds in a hurry? Have you ever sud- 
denly run short of money just when you 
needed it for an emergency? Have you 
ever been stranded in a strange city 
without funds or friends? Then this new 
kind of quick-cash credit card is exactly 
what you're looking for. You don’t have 
to borrow money to get one. It doesn't 
cost you a penny in advance. Yet, 
whether you are at home or traveling, 
it is good for any amount up to $300 
quickly, without tedious red tape, at any 
of the hundreds of Personal Finance 
Company offices serving 5200 com- 
munities from Coast to Coast. It’s like 
carrying extra cash with you all the 
time, without the risk of losing it—being 





You are cordially invited to call, 
phone, or write for further infor- 
mation. Offices in principal cities 
throughout the State. See local 
telephone directory. Or cpply 
by mail to the following address: 
Room 215, Second Floor 
McNally Bidg. 
757 West 79th Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Radcliffe 8225 














CREDIT CARD 


prepared for any money need, without 
cost or investment. 

You don’t have to know a soul. You 
don’t need friends or endorsers. With 
this card in your hand, the money is 
yours for the asking. No matter what 
may happen to you — illness, accident, 
a prolonged visit; no matter what your 
need may be — extra money for shop- 
ping or for an personal 
crisis — your All-Purpose Credit Card 
foots the bills! 

Far from home, alone, unable to depend 
on any one you know—think how 
SAFE you'll feel to have this quick-cash 
emergency resource in your pocketbook. 
And — IT’S YOURS ABSOLUTELY FREE! 
While at either World’s Fair — New 
York or San Francisco — use any of our 
offices as your mail and telephone head- 
quarters. Write for folder giving ad- 
dresses of our 39 offices in Metropolitan 
New York and 22 in California. No cost 
or obligation! 


‘Pegmal 


FINAN FINANCE COMPANY COMPANY 
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ber who attended the annual meeting. 
The following officers and commit- 


teemen were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

Orricers.—President, Monroe Melton, su- 
perintendent of schools, Normal; vice-presi- 
dent, Marjorie Kemple, township high school, 
Fairbury; secretary-treasurer, Harry F. Ad- 
mire, I, S. N. U. Normal. 

Executive Commirree.—Chairman, A. F. 
Speltz, superintendent of schools, Pontiac, 
40; Ernest Dickey, principal township high 
school, Weldon, 41; C. H. Wright, superin- 
tendent of schools, Atlanta, *42. 

State Commaurrees.—Appropriations, P. C. 
Kurtz, high school, Bloomington, '41; Leg- 
islation, E. H. Lukenbill, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Lincoln, 42; Resolutions, 
John A. Kinneman, I. S. N. U. Normal, ’40. 

ResoLutions.—We, the members of the 
Central Division of the Illinois Education 
Association, recognizing the need for a pro- 
gram of public education extending from the 
kindergerten through the university, re- 
affirm our support of the educational pro- 
gram outlined by the Illinois Education 
Association. 


SCHOOL FINANCE 

1. We request an adequate State school 
fund for the support of public elementary 
and high schools, to be raised from sources 
other than a property tax. 


PROFESSIONAL STATUS 

We affirm our faith in the dignity and im- 
portance of the work done by classroom 
teachers and therefore 

1. We endorse the enactment of school 
laws for the improved certification of teach- 
ers. 

2. We urge adherence to a high standard 
of professional ethics, and to this end we 
urge an increasing participation by teachers 
in the determination of school policies. 
SCHOOL IMPROVEMENTS 

1. We urge the Legislature to improve 
the system of State pensions for teachers fol- 
lowing the plan recommended by the IIlinois 
Education Association, but we suggest that 


added effort be put forth to acquaint the . 


teachers with the true situation that is mak- 
ing a new pension law desirable or necessary. 

2. We re-affirm our support of the pro- 
posals outlined by the special committee of 
the Illinois Education Association on larger 
school units when endorsed by the majority 
of citizens in the districts involved. 

3. We commend the state association, to- 
gether with the officers and the special com- 
mittee of this Division, in their efforts to 
interpret our program to the citizens through 
the work in public relations. 

4. We commend the efforts being made 
to secure a thorough revision of the curricula 
in the public schools of the State, and recom- 
mend that the committee provide a tem- 
porary curriculum from time to time. 


OPERATION OF CENTRAL DIVISION 

1. We recommend that an annual budget 
of estimated expenditures and receipts be 
prepared by the proper officials, and we com- 
mend the practice of classifying expenditures 
functionally. 

2. The executive committee is instructed 
to provide for sectional meetings for the 
next annual meeting—Harry F. Apmie, 
Secretary. 
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Southwestern Division 


@ THE twenty-fourth annual meeting 

of the Southwestern Division of the 
IEA, held in East St. Louis, March 31, 
1939, adopted amendments to the con- 
stitution of the Division which provide 
the instrument of a more democratic 
organization for the Division. Under 
the new mechanism a representative 
assembly will transact the business of 
the Division. Representation is based 
upon fifty members, but districts hav- 
ing ten to fifty members will be enti- 
tled to one representative. Districts 
having less than ten members will be 
grouped by counties and allowed rep- 
resentation on the same basis as larger 
districts. 

The nominating committee is ap- 
pointed by the president with the ap- 
proval of the executive committee on 
the basis of county representation. 
Officers and all standing committees 
and their chairmen are elected by the 
delegate assembly. 


Delegates and alternates to the an- 
nual meeting of the Illinois Education 
Association are to be elected by the 
teachers in the county institutes or 
county association meetings. 


The new constitution provides for a 
membership committee, composed of 
all members of the delegate assembly. 

Proposed amendments to the IEA 
constitution were ratified by the Di- 
vision. 

Officers, state and executive commit- 
tee members for the ensuing year are 
as follows: 


Orricers.—President, J. F. Snodgras, prin- 
cipal township high school, Collinsville ; vice- 
president, Ira King, principal of high school, 
Greenville; secretary, Betty H. Jones, Rock 
Junior High School, East St. Louis; treas- 
urer, Carl J. Pearce, principal Lansdown 
Junior High School, East St. Louis. 

Executive CommittTee.—Chairman, Floyd 
Stephenson, Clark Junior High School, East 
St. Louis, °40; Oscar A. Schmitt, county 
superintendent of schools, Waterloo, 41; 
Edna Garlich, Nashville, ’42. 

State Commuttees.—Appropriations, H. 
R. Girhard, principal community high school, 
Greenfield, 40; Legislation, Paul B. Chance, 
county superintendent of schools, Salem, ’41; 
Resolutions, Paul A. Grigsby, principal com- 
munity high school, Granite City, °42. 

RESOLUTIONS.—In addition to approving 
the program of legislation and the resolu- 
tions of the IEA, the Southwestern Division 
approved the following resolutions pertain- 
ing to the work of the association: 

1. Since it is known that the National 
Education Association is now working on 
a plan for “all-inclusive membership” 
(N. E. A., IEA, and some others), be it 


Resolved, That this association favor the 


appointment of a committee or committees 
by the National Education A-<aciation to 
study the feasibility of such a plan. 

2. Since there is much being said today 
about “Democracy in Education,” be it 

Resolved, That this organization go on 
record as favoring programs that will result 
in more democratic schools, and that will 
enable the schools to teach better democratic 
ideals and standards. 

3. The Illinois Education Association has 
secured the services of a new Executive 
Secretary since the last meeting of this Di- 
vision. This new secretary, Mr. Irving F. 


Pearson, has already demonstrated his abil- 
ity. Be it 

Resolved, That the members of this Di- 
vision express their appreciation to the 
Executive Committee of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association for the selection of one so 
fine and capable. 

4. The work of our publicity commit- 
tee during the past year has done much to 
advance the cause of education; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That this group commend the 
work done and urge its continuance — 
Berry H. Jones, Secretary. 
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PROBLEM: WHICH FAIR TO VISIT? 


SOLUTION: VISIT BOTH rains / 


Q.E.D 


sa 





FOR ONLY 


4692 


BY AIR-CONDITIONED 


INTERSTATE SUPER-COACH 





meme 


\ ATTEND IEA. CONVENTION 


AT SAN FRANCISCO, T00 


Ww HR worry about which Fair to visit 
when you can visit both Fairs, attend 
the N.E.A. Convention at San Francisco 
July 2-6, and cross the continent twice (by 
different routes, if you wish) for only $69.95! 
It’s unbelievable—but TRUE—the travel 
bargain of the century! 


With tickets good for 3 months, you can 


Mail This Coupon for FREE FOLDERS 


fSPeCeeewes 2 2 SOG SOS CTDOVLQOC2SE 


Me 


Sts., Omaha, 
mation ( 


Paste thie compen om & penny postal card and 
mail to Travel Dept., 22nd and Leavenworth 
Nebr., for free folders and infor- 


take all summer for the trip . . . stop over 
wherever you wish . . . and really get ac- 
quainted with this great country. 


Advanced air conditioning keeps your 
smoothriding Super-Coach cool, clean and 
comfortable, no matter how hot or dusty 
the weather. You arrive refreshed and 
ready for the gala events ahead. 


For complete information see 
your Interstate or Union Pacific 
bus agent, or mail the coupon. 


INTERSTATE 










(Other points) 





= San Francisco Fair a o New York World’s Fair 
Expense-Paid Tours 
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University of Illinois 


UMMER 
SESSION 


June 19—August 12 
1939 


Four hundred and fifty courses in 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Educa- 
tion (including one in Safety Ed- 
ucation), Commerce, Physical Ed- 
ucation, ‘Agriculture, Home Eco- 
nomics, Engineering, Art, Music, 
Law, Journalism and Library 
Science (including one for teach- 
er librarians) , given by the regular 
university faculty and visiting pro- 
fessors. These courses make pos- 
sible adequate programs for com- 
pletion of undergraduate and 
graduate requirements for degrees. 
Four summer sessions equal one 
year in credit toward a degree. 


Graduate courses especially de- 
signed for high school teachers 
in the departments of English, 
Sociology, Economics, Political 
Science, Mathematics, Chemistry, 
and-Physics. The department of 
Education offers 38 courses in the 
Graduate School, including Voca- 
tional Education, Agricultural Ed- 
ucation, Elementary Education, 
Visual Aids, School Law, School 
Buildings and Guidance. Oppor- 
tunity for observation of the 
Nursery School, Elementary 
School, and High School will sup- 
plement the more theoretical work 
of the classes. 


Courses for Graduates 
and Undergraduates 


For further information and circular, 
address ; 


ROBERT B. BROWNE, 


Acting Director of the Summer Session, 
104 Administration Building, 
Urbana, Illinois 
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Southern Division 


® THE fifty-ninth annual meeting of 

the Southern Division of the IEA 
was held on Thursday and Friday, 
March 9 and 10, on the Southern Iili- 
nois Normal University campus, Car- 


bondale. Current affairs, particularly 
world affairs, occupied prominent place 
on the program of addresses. Speakers 
were: Stanley High, William H. Mur- 
ray and Dr. Syud Hossain. 

Mr. Irving F. Pearson, Executive 
Secretary of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation, discussed the formulation 
and promotion of the IEA legislative 
program and urged the teachers to in- 
form themselves regarding the problems 
facing the schools, and then to work 
toward informing the public. 

Proposed amendments to the IEA 
Constitution were presented by Mr. S. 
B. Sullivan, president of the TEA, and 
were unanimously ratified by the as- 
sembly. 

Mr. Loren C. Spires reported for a 
committee concerned with “Improving 
the Southern Division.” The assembly 
authorized the continuance of the com- 
mittee and instructed them to bring in 
proposals to amend the Division’s con- 
stitution. 

Sectional meetings were held Thurs- 
day afternoon from 1:00 until 3:30. 

The following officers and commit- 
teemen were elected: 

Orricers.—President, John R. Creek, su- 
perintendent of schools, Herrin; first vice- 
president, C. A. Waller, superintendent of 
schools, West Frankfort; second vice-presi- 
dent, Charles E. Roberts, principal Washing- 
ton School, Murphysboro; secretary, Law- 
rence E. Hinkle, county superintendent of 
schools, Cairo; treasurer, F. J. Armistead, 
principal McKinley School, Harrisburg. 

Executive Committee.—Chairman, Mary 
Entsminger, S.IS.N.U., Carbondale, °40; 
Marvin J. Carlton, principal township high 
school, McLeansboro, °41; L. E. Etherton, 
county superintendent of schools, Murphys- 
boro, °42. 

State Commirtees.—Appropriations, Rus- 
sell Rendleman, county superintendent of 
schools, Jonesboro, 42; Legislation, Russell 
Malan, superintendent of schools, Harris- 
burg, 40; Resolutions, J. Harley Hammack, 
county superintendent of schools, Pinckney- 
ville, ’41. 

ReEso.utions.—The report of the Resolu- 
tions Committee as approved by the Division 
set forth a statement of significant trends as 
they are observed in the work of education 


|| and in addition these statements of policy 


pertaining to thé work of the association: 

As a Division, we heartily endorse the 
program of legislation as prepared by our 
Legislative Committee in the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, which includes plans for 
better certification, better school organiza- 
tion, better tenure, and better teacher retire- 
ment arrangements. 
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We commend Mr. Irving F. Pearson, the 
Executive Secretary of the state association, 
for the initiative and vigor which he has 
brought to the association in the past year; 
we urge the teachers to form study groups 
and make use of materials provided by the 
association. 

We restate our approval of the increase of 
dues to the Illinois Education Association as 
launched last year on a graduated scale. We 
realize that the work of the association, like 
the work of the schools, has been enormously 
extended in recent years. 

Our Division recommends that the teach- 
ers in various areas have meetings with those 
responsible for legislation so that the teachers 
may know these representatives personally, 
and may make known to them the program 
and the needs of the schools. 

We believe that the program of publicity 
that has been carried on by the Public Rela- 
tions Committee the past few years not only 
helps to keep teachers informed of vital mat- 
ters concerning the profession but stimulates 
a feeling of good will and professional unity 
among the members of the organization. We 
urge the continuance of this program and ask 
that our teachers everywhere may improve 
in professional and ethical unity. 

We express an appreciation to Mr. Elbert 
Fulkerson and the members of our public 
relations committee for their splendid work 
in editing the bulletin Southern LIilinois 
Schools. We trust that our Division may 
continue to set a pattern in educational lead- 
ership and public relations work. 


Peoria Division 

® THE Peoria Division of the IEA 
held a two-day annual meeting on 

March 24 and 25. Educational ques- 

tions occupied three speakers at the 

general sessions, and twelve sectional 

meetings were held. 

Senator Thomas P. Gunning of the 
Thirty-seventh District presented the 
research work relating to schools, spon- 
sored by the State Legislative Com- 
mission, of which he is a member. Dr. 
Frank L. Eversull, president of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College at 
Fargo, used as the subject of his ad- 
dress the title of the recent yearbook of 
the classroom teachers, “Fit to Teach.” 
Mr. Irving F. Pearson, Executive Sec- 
retary of the IEA, discussed the work 
of the state organization. World affairs 
found a prominent spot on the program 
with the address of Mr. J. Raymond 
Schutz, of Manchester College, Indi- 
ana. His subject was “Hot Spots of 
the World.” 

The assembly approved an addition 
to the Division’s constitution providing 
for honorary life membership in the 
Division. 

The proposals to amend the Consti- 
tution of the IEA were ratified. 

The following officers were elected: 

Orricers.—President, E. E. Downing, su- 
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perintendent of schools, Elmwood ; first vice- 
president, M. D. Glock, principal community 
high school, Mason City; second vice-presi- 
dent, M. W. Brown, principal township high 
school, Eureka; secretary-treasurer, L. P. 
Elliott, supervisor industrial education, pub- 
lic schools, Peoria. 

Executive Commitrer.—Chairman, W. 
R. Trimpe, superintendent of schools, Ha- 
vana, 40; G. F. Coriell, principal township 
high school, Morton, 41; J. P. Scheid, town- 
ship high school, Eureka, 42; Carl Placher, 
principal White Elementary School, Peoria, 
"43. 

State Commutters.—Appropriations, L. 
L. Atterberry, superintendent of schools, 
South Pekin, 41; Legislation, Floyd Barloga, 
principal Kingman School, Peoria, ’42; Reso- 
lutions, H. L. Dyer, county superintendent 
of schools, Eureka—Daviw C. Huxra, Sec. 


The Division approved resolutions 
endorsing all points in the legislative 
program of the IEA, and in addition 
the following: 


TEACHER WELFARE AND 
IMPROVEMENT 


1. We urge a strong program of educa- 
tion among all teachers to the end that all 
will become active, participating members 
of the National Education Association, the 
Illinois Education Association and of local 
teacher associations. 

2. We commend the teachers colleges and 
other institutions educating teachers for their 
efforts to promote the selection of students 
who, on the basis of scholarship, character, 
and personal qualities, will eventually im- 
prove the teaching profession. 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. We commend the leadership of the 
Illinois Education Association, and particu- 
larly our Executive Secretary, Mr. Irving F. 
Pearson. We express our appreciation to him 
and his staff in their efforts to promote the 
program of the IEA. 

2. We believe that a most wholesome 
public reaction is being secured by educating 
taxpayers as to the variety and quality of 
public services which their tax money buys. 
We urge the continuation of this type of 
information in our public relations program. 

3. We believe that many of our failures 
and much lack of adjustment of pupils in 
both our grade-school and high-school sys- 
tems are directly traceable to certain condi- 
tions existing in our elementary schools, 
namely, lack of prestige of teaching in the 
elementary field, overcrowded conditions, 
improper and insufficient equipment, and the 
tendency to employ in the elementary field 
teachers who have had no specific training 
in this field. Therefore, we urge that the 
Illinois Education Association, our Division, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and all other interested groups use all means 
possible to correct these conditions. 

4. We believe that better articulation be- 
tween elementary schools and the high 
schools of the State in regard to courses of 
study, personnel records, etc., would greatly 
benefit both students and teachers. We 
therefore urge improved articulation and 
better grade placement of the course of 
study units, and better co-ordinated pupil 
personnel records, and we recommend that 
such records be passed from the elementary 
schools to high schools. 



















































WAM ECL 
ON TRAILWAYS 
PUR ens 
See BOTH FAIRS 


San Francisco and New York 
(Include the N. E. A. CONVENTION 
in San Francisco July 2-6) 


Complete Round Trip Transportation 


@ Think of it — you can visit Born Farms 
— circle the entire United States from coast 


New Luxury DieseLiners 
READY EARLY IN JUNE 
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to coast and back home for only $69.95 
round trip. You can also include the N.E.A. 
Convention in San Francisco July 2-6. 

See all America this summer for a penny 
a mile or less. Your choice of scenic routes 
with unlimited stopovers at places you 
have always dreaméd of. Tickets on sale 
April 20, good for 90 days— final return 
limit December 29. Mail coupon today for 
interesting Vacation Literature. 


Burlington Trailways’ new flect of ultra- 
modern Diesel-powered buses will operate 
on fast through schedules over short scenic 
routes between Chicago and California. 
Completely air-conditioned, more “‘leg- 
room'’— only 28 seats in space for 37, with 
five restful reclining positions. Bagga 
carried inside, always handy. Wide double- 
pane windows and Venetian-type blinds. 

Plan your Vacation to ride these new 
luxury DieseLiners at no extra cost. 


LOW ROUND TRIP FARES TO EITHER FAIR 


OMAHA TO 


15 
NEW YORK CITY $34£ Example 


CORRESPONDINGLY LOW FARES TO 
AMERICA’S GREAT VACATIONLANDS 





IN THE WEST— Black Hills, Colorado, 
Yellowstone Park, Southern California 
Hollywood, Pacific Northwest. 

IN THE EAST—Niagara Falls, Canada, 
Atlantic City, Washington, Mt. Vernon, 
Philadelphia, New England. ; 









Burlington Trailways Travel and Tour 


(0 Also send Booklet,on All-Expense Tours 





UYliitl COUPON FOR HELPFUL VACATION FOLDERS 


Bureau 
Dept. IT-1, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me Vacation Literature on a trip to 


san reancsco *0O™ 





ALL-EXPENSE TOURS — Hotel reserva- 
tions and other details arranged in 
advance —one low cost covers every- 
thing exccpt meals. To both World's 
Fairs and America's Vacationlands. 
Special Tour Booklet. 
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. -- FOR SPEED-The Streamliners 
FOR ECONOMY-The Challengers 


-- and to make the most of your 1939 
vacation opportunities, time your San 
Francisco visit to coincide with the N. E. A. 
Convention, July 2-6. On your way out 
and back see the world-famed wonders of 
the WEST. Low fares and wide choice of 
routes from Chicago. 


SAN FRANCISCO and NEW YORK 


World’s Fairs on one glorious circle trip, 


from any point in the United States, by any 
te you Cope —se = 

rail fare in coaches, onl $90.00 

In Pullmans (berth aa. - $135.00 


For spating jn, one, direction vis arate 
—San Francisco, Los 
PACIFIC COAST=S1%, Francisco, Los 


west. All the high spots - the W West Coast 


d circle tour. Round 
tripincosches. . . $65.00 


—Lak ; Mead. E 
BOULDER DAM or Se California. 


SE Se S68 Tee, ee ’ $3.45 


COLORADO; Sublime mountain vacation- 


land naa from 
Chicago, as low as 3 $31.10 
—M ls d of 
YELLOWSTONE Mists Sea 
oun =p in Pullmans ( 
outta) » “ $49.30 


DON, BRYCE, GRAND CANYON NAT'L 


—See all three awe-inspiring wonder- 
PARKS Cedar ity in one — "Round trip to 
ber} $50.60 


BLACK HILLS, $0. DAK.—Highes: 


mountains 
gest of 4 Rockies. hy nen a Romantic. 
ite t. Rushmore M 
aslowas .. ’ $26. 45 
Famous - 
SUN VALLEY, WDANO 225 ner 
e edge o} erica’s “ il- 
derness.” Round trip in coaches $54.90 
— Banff, Lake Louise, 
CANADIAN ROCKIES Vancouver. lee, 
route to or from the Pacifi 
Coast. Round trip in coaches $65. 00 
— Midnight Sun Rend, 
ALASKA Fovnd tip from Seartc $95.00 
f Wisc in, U 
gerne —— a a oe 
—Forest “we the 
West, as ye . $9.35 
rm —MAIL THIS. couPoN=——— 
Chicano & Nori » Passenger Fanfic Manager 
& North Western 
49—400 W. Madison Chicago, Ill. 
Please send information about a trip to 


eee ee meee eee emer eee 








CHICAGO £ NORTH WESTERN RY. 








THE IEA AT WORK 








Regional Education Conference at Urbana, April 28 


Regional Conferences 

Five regional conferences sponsored 
by the Public Relations committees 
reached approximately 2,000 school 
leaders from all parts of Illinois during 
the last week of April and the first 
week of May. The purpose of these 
conferences was to clear up any mis- 
understandings that might exist in re- 
gard to pending school legislation, and 
to give a seventh inning rally in sup- 
port of school legislation. 

The conferences revealed that school 
leaders are well informed on the gen- 
eral purposes of proposed legislation 
and are eager to learn the details of 
bills now pending in the General As- 
sembly. 





Minimum Wage 
in the News 

Newspapers are showing a whole- 
some interest in the IEA proposal 
for a teacher minimum wage of $100 
per month taught—S.B. 102, by Sen- 
ator Searcy, now on second: reading in 
the Senate. H.B. 259, by Representa- 
tive Lawler, was killed in the House 
Education Committee. To date we 
have received well over 100 clippings 
from the Public Relations newspaper 
release on minimum wage. Many favo- 
rable headlines appeared such as these: 
“Find Country Teachers Are Far Un- 
derpaid,” Lombard Spectator; “Many 
Low-Paid Teachers in Moultrie Coun- 
ty,” Bethany Echo. 

The Danville Commercial News 
comments editorially: 
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MORE MONEY FOR TEACHERS 


Everyone who has given any serious 
thought to the matter will admit that the 
teaching profession in many parts of the 
country, especially in Illinois, is greatly un- 
derpaid. Accordingly, wide public support 
should be given to measures now pending in 
the General Assembly which would set the 
minimum wage-level for teachers in this State 
at $800 a year. 

Even that does not seem to be a very ade- 
quate salary—but we can readily understand 
how it would help our schools when we con- 
sider the fact that one-third of the elemen- 
tary teachers in Illinois now receive less than 
$800 a year. 

The State now guarantees a minimum sup- 
port-level sufficiently high to no longer war- 
rant teachers’ salaries of only $500 to $700 a 
year, says the Illinois Education Association, 
which also claims a minimum wage provision 
is necessary to assure a reasonable minimum 
educational return for the investment made 
by the State and local district. 

The proposed wages measures would affect 
214 elementary teachers in Vermilion County 
alone. 

The National Education Association points 
out that low-salaried teachers are handi- 
capped in their professional growth. Rural 
teachers receiving $650 a year spend an 
average of-only $18 annually for summer 
school study and other means of broadening 
their knowledge. Thus it is easy to see how 
gravely the wage situation affects the wel- 
fare of Illinois children. 

The Association also reveals that Illinois 
ranks twenty-seventh in the average salary 
paid to white teachers in one-room rural 
schools. Twenty-one states and the District 
of Columbia have minimum salary regula- 
tions or salary schedules for their teachers. 

Illinois now has her chance to join this 
progressive group and take the teacher-pay 
matter out of the sweat-shop classification. 
The problem is not one of expense: it’s one 
concerning the welfare of our future citizens. 
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Recent Publications in the Textbook Field 


(Continued from page 280) 


sell A. Sharp, Jno. J. Tigert, Annette Mann 
and L. E. Dudley. Laidlaw Brothers, Inc., 
320 East 21st Street, Chicago. Cloth. 

These are three titles of the six volumes 
making up the series “Studies in Prose and 
Poetry.” Selections of material have been 
guided by the doctrine of interest modified 
by the authors’ own judgment as scholars 
and teachers. Minor authors are eliminated 
in the interest of keeping clear the outlines 
of the major progress of our literature. 
Among the numerous teaching aids are com- 
pact but illuminating introductions to each 
period. 

Handbook for Writers, Editors and T yp- 
ists, by Fred A. Sweet. E. P. Dutton & 
Company, Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Cloth. 189 pages. Price, $1.50. 

This is a consensus of the style books of 
the Government Printing Office, metropolitan 
daily newspapers, and the more prominent 
publishing organizations. 

Growth in Reading, Book One, by Rob- 
ert C. Pooley and Fred G. Walcott; William 
S. Gray, Reading Director. Scott, Foresman 
and Company, 623 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. Cloth. (IIlustrated. 574 pages. 
Price, $1.40. 

This new book is one of a series for grades 
seven, eight and nine which recognizes that 
definite reading instruction is imperative at 
the seventh-grade level and provides reading 
material easier and more in harmony with 
the interests and abilities of twelve-year- 
olds than is the rule in literature texts for 
the junior high school. 

My Word Book: A Course of Integrated 
Activities in Spelling, by Frederick S. Breed, 
Department of Education, University of Chi- 
cago, and Ellis C. Seale. Lyons and Carna- 
han, 2500 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 
Paper. Illustrated. Grade 2, 92 pages; 
Grade 3, 99 pages; Grade 4, 111 pages; 
Grade 5, 112 pages; Grade 6, 116 pages. 

A single booklet provides textbook, spell- 
ing pad and dictionary, all in one. The units 
each comprise a week’s work based on in- 
teresting activities. The 3,815 words studied 
in grades two to eight inclusive were those 
indicated by an extensive study of words 
used in children’s writings to be the ones 
possessing the most interest at a particular 
grade level. 

Stories, by Willis Thomson and Jane Sou- 
ba. Henry Holt and Company, 2626 South 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 
263 pages. Price, $0.96. 

The editor’s yardstick for the selection of 
these stories has been their value in inter- 
preting life. A Helping Book for Teachers 
accompanies the stories. 

Journalism and the School Paper, by De- 
Witt C. Reddick. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1815 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 
Cloth. 341 pages. Price, $1.48. 

This is a text that recognizes the necessity 
for cultivating high-school journalism as a 
distinctive field, without neglecting basic 
principles that high-school journalism has in 
common with professional journalism. 


Mathematics 


My Practice Book in Arithmetic, Books 
Three and Four, by Benjamin B. Greenberg, 
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Mary L. Brownfield and Esther F. Taylor. 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Company, Publishers, 
131 Clarendon Street, Boston. Paper. 144 
pages each. Price, $0.28 each. 

These books are the first two of a series 
which will comprise eight books. The prob- 
lems presented afford ample opportunity for 
practice of fundamental skills by the in- 
dividual student with a minimum of teacher 
supervision. 

Number Practice in Child Life for 
Grades Three and Four, by Livingstone Mc- 
Cartney. Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 South 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Paper. 192 pages 
each. 

In addition to providing a rich develop- 
ment of each fundamental number concept 
these workbooks provide opportunity for 
the child to exercise his judgment in apply- 
ing what he has learned. Carefully pre- 
pared remedial material follows each diag- 
nostic test. 

The New Trend Arithmetic for the fifth 
year and sixth Year, by Harry O. Gillet, 
Thomas J. Durell and Fletcher Durell. 
Cloth. 336 pages each. The New Trend 
Arithmetic for the seventh year and eighth 
year, by Harry O. Gillet, Thomas J. Durell, 
Fletcher Durell and Ben A. Sueltz. Cloth. 
372 pages each. Charles E. Merrill Com- 
pany, 323 East 23rd Street, Chicago. 

Dr. Gillet will be recognized as principal 
of the University Elementary School, the 
University of Chicago. His investigations in 
arithmetic teaching date from 1921. The 
results of this research combined with recent 
scientific investigations of various commit- 
tees are exemplified in the “New Trend 
Arithmetic” as follows: (a) a reallocation of 
topics resulting in many changes from the 
traditional grade-placement; (b) a more 
thorough-going and extensive development 
of concepts and foundational understand- 
ings than has been presented in a textbook; 
(c) the provision in the text for abundant 
pupil-experiences with numbers and their re- 
lations; (d) a more carefully controlled 
vocabulary; (e) skillfully designed programs 
for teaching problem-solving, for diagnostic 
testing, and the maintenance of skills. 

Junior-Life Mathematics, Books One 
and Two, by James R. Overman. Lyons & 
Carnahan, 2500 South Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
cago. Cloth. MTlustrated. Book One, 372 
pages. Book Two, 388 pages. 

This series of texts for the junior high 
school includes some of the more difficult 
arithmetic topics and the more useful con- 
cepts and methods of geometry. Algebra is 
presented not as a separate subject but as 
a tool to be used in both arithmetic and 
geometry. A program of developing and 
maintaining skill in the fundamentals of 


arithmetic through diagnosis and remedial: 


instruction and drill is an important fea- 
ture. Major emphasis is placed upon apply- 
ing mathematics to social situations. 

New Standard Arithmetics; Book T wo, 
by Harry DeW. DeGroat and William E. 
Young. Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc., 
128 North Wells Street, Chicago. Cloth. II- 
lustrated. 

This is Book Two of an entirely new 
three-book series which incorporates the 
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eM ONE 
WEST. 


For sheer carefree enjoyment, there’s noth- 
ing to match a circle vacation trip through 
the colorful West this year! Feel the spell 
of busy cities and colorful scenic wonders. 
Go West on either of Rock Island’s fine 
trains, the Gotpen Stare Limrrep or the 
Cairornian, both daily from Chicago. 





Start your trip with a visit to exotic Old 
Mexico. . . thrill to the awe-inspiring grand- 
eur of the stalactites and stalagmites of Carls- 
bad Caverns . . . sample the tang of the Old 
West in all its glory; then, the spectacular 





Golden Gate International Exposition on San 
Francisco Bay, with its history-revealing ex- 
hibits ofall countries . . . the tropical glamour 
of the Pacific Ocean. . . attend the N. EB. A. 
Convention in San Francisco July 2-6... back 








through the Rocky Mountain region of cool 
Colorado, with its Garden of the Gods, its 
lakes, waterfalls and snow-capped peaks... 
arrive home with a feeling of having received 
more value from your vacation expenditures, 


than would be possible 
in any other way. 






Rock ( 
Ol-Rapense tours gre isla nd 

p—Send coupon for full data.- v 

L. H. MeCORMICK, A. G. P. A. 

Rock Island Lines 


179 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicage, Tl. 
Phone Wabash 3200 
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OPPORTUNITy 


2 SUMMER CRUISES 


ro SOUTH 
AMERICA 


for the 8th Biennial Congress 
W.F.E. A. 

Double opportunity for a new 
kind of vacation . .. cruising to 
interesting ““Good Neighbor”’ 
lands, attending this important 
educational congress, using ship 
as your hotel throughout. . . all at 
a cost scarcely more than living 
at home! Choose the sailing that 
fits your plans: 


SUMMER-LONG CRUISE 


By Holland- America Liner*‘Rotter- 
dam’’, from New York July 6, re- 
turning Aug. 28...visiting Nassau, 
Havana, Kingston, Curacao, Vene- 
zuela, Pernambuco, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Santos, 5% days at Rio 
de Janeiro for the Congress, Bahia, 
Trinidad, Barbados, St. Thomas, 
Puerto Rico. College extension 
courses available. 53 days. Rates from 


MID-SUMMER CRUISE 


By American Republics Liner “*Ar- 
gentina’’, from New York July 26, 
returning Sept. 2...visiting Rio de 
Janeiro (5 days for the Congress), 
Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Aires. 
38 days. All outside rooms on this 
splendid, modern liner of the famous 
“*Good Neighbor Fleet’’. . . First 
Class from $550, Tourist Class from 





World Federation of 


Education Associations 


1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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newer ideas of grade placement. Organiza- 
tion provides for simple and clear presenta- 
tion of each topic, adequate drills, main- 
tenance of skills already acquired, periodic 
tests, and self-rating charts. 


Daily-Life Arithmetics, Book Three, by 
Guy T. Buswell, William A. Brownell and 
Lenore John. Ginn and Company, 2301 
South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 
Illustrated by C. L. Woodward, Harold 
Sichel, and Rodney Thomson. 581 pages. 

Dr. Buswell, professor of Educational 
Psychology, University of Chicago, and his 
collaborators have adopted as a basic prin- 
ciple of this entire series the idea that arith- 
metical thinking is as important as arithmeti- 
cal skill. In this book for grades seven and 
eight even greater emphasis has been placed 
upon the arithmetic of practical social situ- 
ations than has been possible at the lower 
level. Generous provision is made for 
adapting the course for pupils of different 
levels. 


Exercises and Drills in Rapid Calculation, 
by Earle Powers and Harold W. Loker. 
Ginn and Company, 2301 South Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. Paper. 200 pages. Price, 
$0.60. 

One hundred exercises for high-school 
commercial classes. Drill is not only on fun- 
damental operation but also upon applica- 
tion to situations frequently met in business, 
i. e. invoices, inventory, billing, monthly 
bank statement, gain and loss, insurance and 
commissions, etc. 


Problems in Junior Mathematics, by 
John G. Gilmartin, Henry E. Kentopp and 
Roscoe C. Dundon. Newson & Company, 
2500 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 
192 pages. 

This junior high-school text is designed as 
its title implies to place emphasis upon prob- 
lem solving. A variety of problems ar- 
ranged in order of difficulty permits adap- 
tion to the particular class situation. 


Review Course in Algebra, by W. E. 
Sewell. D. C. Heath and Company, 1815 
South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 143 
pages. Price, $1.20. 

The course provided is adapted for use 
in the latter part of the high-school cur- 
riculum. While essentially a review course, 
it is complete, beginning with the first prin- 
ciples of algebra. 


Algebra for Today, by William Betz. 
Ginn and Company, 2301 South Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 518 pages. Price, 
$1.36. 

A second course that meets other tests of 
adequacy and in addition develops the cul- 
tural importance of mathematics. 


New Practical Mathematics,by N. J. 
Lennes. The Macmillan Company, 2457 
South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 426 pages. 

This is a complete revision of the earlier 
edition. A text in a course for beginners 
that presupposes no other preparation than 
arithmetic and places empasis upon the func- 
tional aspects of mathematics. 


Education 


Motion Pictures as an Aid in Teaching 
American History, by Harry Arthur Wise. 
Yale University Press. Cloth. 187 pages. 
Price, $3.00. 


This book represents the result of an ex- 
tensive study to determine some of the con- 
tributions of motion pictures as aids to the 
teaching of American history at the senior 
high-school level and includes a section con- 
taining suggestions as to methods of using 
photoplays. 

The Administration of Pupil Transport- 
ation, by Ward G. Reeder. The Educators’ 
Press, 50 East Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 200 pages. Price, $2.50. 

Principles and practices which should be 
followed in organizing and administrating a 
system of pupil transportation as they have 
been evolved in actual experience are set 
forth in this book. 


A Manual for the School Bus Driver, 
by Ward G. Reeder. The Educators’ Press, 
50 East Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. Pa- 
per. Illustrated. 41 pages. Price, $0.50. 

This pamphlet organizes information 
drawn from present practice, legal regula- 
tions, and discernible trends for the guidance 
of one of the most recent school employees. 


An Introduction to Public School Rela- 
tions, by Ward G. Reeder. The Macmillan 
Company, 2457 South Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
cago. Cloth. Illustrated. 260 pages. Price, 
$2.25. 

In addition to presenting the principles 
of an effective public-school relations pro- 
gram, the author describes the use of such 
mediums as the newspapers, student publi- 
cations, and school house-organs, and the 
role of various individuals and organiza- 
tions in such a program. 


School Transportation, by Asael C. Lam- 
bert. Stanford University Press, Stanford 
University, California. Cloth. Illustrated. 
124 pages. Price, $3.00. 

Having examined available data, laws gov- 
erning transportation and earlier studies in 
this field, the author presents the outlines of 
what he regards as a sound program of 
transportation, for the guidance of adminis- 
trators and school-board members. 


The Seventh Yearbook of School Law, 
edited by M. M. Chambers. American Coun- 
cil on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Paper. 199 pages. 

Some 300 recent court decisions affecting 
all phases of education are reviewed in eigh- 
teen chapters by as many contributors among 
whom are school officers, professors of edu- 
cation, professors of law and practicing 
members of the bar. Among the chapter 
headings are: “Teachers: Certification, Ap- 
pointment, and Dismissal; The Teacher’s 
Contract”; “Teacher Tenure”; “Teachers: 
Retirement, Pensions, and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation”; “Federal Aid for Educational 
Projects”; “The Tort Liability of School 
Districts and School Personnel.” A chapter 
on “Taxation for Public Education” is con- 
tributed by Dr. Ralph Yakel of James Milli- 
kin University, Decatur, Illinois. 


Research Applied to Business Education, 
by Benjamin R. Haynes and Clyde W. 
Humphrey. The Gregg Publishing Company, 
2500 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 218 pages. Price, $2.00. 

This book is intended not only for the 
guidance of the research worker but also as 
a handbook for the business teacher who 
wishes to study his professional problems ob- 
jectively. 
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Methods and Materials for Teaching 
Biological Sciences, by David F. Miller and 
Glenn W. Blaydes. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago. Cloth. Tlustrated. 436 pages. Price, 
$3.50. 

This book is intended as a text and a 
sourcebook for teachers of elementary 
courses in the biological sciences ranging 
from junior high school to junior college, 
and for teachers in training for this field. 


National Business Education Outlook, 
edited by D. D. Lessenberry. Published by 
the National Commercial Teachers Federa- 
tion. Cloth. 359 pages. 

This is the fifth yearbook of the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation. It is de- 
voted to the indices of good commercial 
teaching by which the teacher may judge his 
own work objectively and by which the 
supervisor may judge the work of the 
teacher. Application of general theories is 
made to specific subjects in the business cur- 
riculum. 


Third Digest of Investigations in the 
Teaching of Science, by Francis D. Curtis. 
P. Blakiston’s Son and Company, Inc., 1012 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. Washable fab- 
ric. 419 pages. Price, $3.50. 

This is the third volume of a series which, 
taken together, present digests of studies 
which represent the entire period of pub- 
lished research in the teaching of science 
from its beginnings early in this century 
through the year 1937. The Third Digest 
is confined chiefly to the period 1931 through 
1937. 


A Handbook for Teachers, by Joseph S. 
Butterweck and George A. Muzzey. E. P. 
Dutton and Company, Inc., 300 Fourth Ave- 
nu, New York City. Cloth. 218 pages. 
Price, $2.25. 

This handbook seeks to integrate educa- 
tional theory with the classroom practice of 
the secondary school teacher. The six units 
are related to major problems at this level of 
instruction. 


The Daily Schedule of High-School Or- 
ganization, by R. Emerson Langfitt. The 
Macmillan Company, 2457 South Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 339 
pages. Price, $2.50. 

A book for administrators, on high-school 
organization as it is related to schedule mak- 
ing. 

Modern Education in the Small Rural 
School, by Kate V. Wofford. The Macmil- 
lan Company, 2457 South Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 582 pages. 

In view of the persistence of one- and 
two-room rural schools and the fact that 
nearly one-half of the school children in 
America are being educated in such schools, 
a book which affords aid to the rural teacher 
in applying techniques developed from a 
modern philosophy of education is one of 
educational importance. Such a purpose is 
served by Modern Education in the Small 
Rural School. 


Teaching Literature, by Dudley Miles and 
Robert C. Pooley. Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago. Papeg. 248 pages. 

A handbook for teachers to accompany 
the “Literature and Life” series, concerned 
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with ideas and plans that can be put right 
to work in the classroom. 

Creative Expression, edited by Gertrude 
Hartman and Ann Shumaker for the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. E. M. Hale 
and Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 350 pages. Price, $2.00. 

This book covers the major fields of art— 
the graphic and plastic arts, music, literature 
and dramatics. It represents the views of 
sixty-three editors and their experiences with 
school children in various fields of creative 
expression. 


Vocational Studies 

Personal and Business Record-Keeping, 
by Fayette H. Elwell, Ernest A. Zelliot and 
Harry I. Good. Ginn and Company, 2301 
South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. [II- 
lustrated. 394 pages. Price, $1.36. 

This is an advanced course in bookkeep- 
ing and accounting with emphasis upon the 
practical and useful. 


Duties and Responsibilities of the Gen- 
eral Housebold Employee, by Marie White. 
United States Department of the Interior, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. Paper. 32 pages. Price, $0.10. 


Homemaking Education Program for 
Adults, by Mary S. Lyle and Rua Van 
Horn. United States Department of the 
Interior, Superintendent of + Documents, 
Washington, D. C. Paper. 125 pages. Price, 
$0.15. 


Vocational Education and Guidance of 
Negroes, by Ambrose Caliver. United States 
Department of the Interior, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. Paper. 
Illustrated. 137 pages. Price, $0.20. 


Farm Management, by Robert R. Hudel- 
son. The Macmillan Company, 2457 South 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 
396 pages. 


This high-school text and reference book | 


approaches farm management from the view- 
point of the individual farm operator. 


The Road to Anywhere, Opportunities in 
Secretarial Work, by Frances Maule. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. Cloth. 196 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 

The author shows the way out of the blind 
alley toward which employment in this field 
sometimes points and into the numerous oc- 
cupations for which secretarial work may 
prepare one. 


Bookkeeping for Personal and Business 
Use, by John G. Kirk, George M. Alleman 
and Isadore Klein. The John C. Winston 
Company, 629 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago. Cloth. Script illustrations by Edward 
C. Mills. 496 pages. 

A well-rounded course in bookkeeping for 
schools which schedule only one year in 
such subject or for schools which offer two 
years in bookkeeping on a “two-cycle-plus 
plan.” Emphasis is upon personal utility 
value. 

Bookkeeping in Everyday Life, by Na- 
thaniel Altholz and R. Alfred Lile. Lyons 
& Carnahan, 2500 South Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 492 pages. 

This text recognizes changes in content 
and method of teaching bookkeeping in that 
it stresses the interpretation of business facts 
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and the appreciation of the principles and 
practices by which prudent men are gov- 
erned in the management of business affairs. 


Agriculture & Farm Life, by Harry A. 
Phillips, Edgar A. Cockefair and James W. 
Graham. The Macmillan Company, 2457 
South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. [Il- 
lustrated. 496 pages. 

The title suggests two of the objectives 
which the authors have had in mind in 
preparation of this high-school text. A 
third objective is the teaching of modern prac- 
tices essential to successful farm operation. 


How to Land a Job and Get Abead, 
A Case Book Describing Successful Methods, 
by E. E. Lewis. Harrison and Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. Paper. 152 pages. 

The cases cited present a variety of ex- 
periences under such topics as “Planning My 
Job-Getting Campaign,” “Exploring My 
Personal Assets,” “Avoiding the Job-Selling 
Rackets” and “Holding My Job and Getting 
Ahead.” 


Commercial Law, by Thomas S. Kerr. 
The Macmillan Company, 2457 South Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. [IIllustrated. 392 
pages. 

A text for students of high school and 
commercial college that is designed to give 
perspective of the legal relations involved in 
business transactions. Problem method of 
approach is emphasized throughout. 


Gregg Speed Building, by John Robert 
Gregg. The Gregg Publishing Company, 
2500 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 
314 pages. Price, $1.20. 

This revision of a popular text is enriched 
by the addition of the experiences of many 
successful teachers of the text during the past 
six years. Notable among these are the as- 
signments devoted to the transcription skill. 


Finding Yourself, by Hiram N. Rasely. 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 2500 South 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 209 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 

The fact that the vocational guidance 
material included in this text was originally 
presented in a series of forty-eight radio 
broadcasts accounts for its unusually inter- 
esting style. 


The Occupation of the Stenographic 
Worker, The Occupation of the Pattern- 
maker, The Occupation of the Welder, The 
Occupation of the Blacksmith, The Occu- 
pation of the Boilermaker, The Occupation 
of the Building Contractor, The Occupation 
of the Plasterer, The Occupation of the 
Nurse, The Occupation of the Dental Me- 
chanic, The Occupation of the Carpenter, 
The Occupation of the Cabinetmaker, Oc- 
cupations in Music. National. Occupation- 
al Conference, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Paper. . Price, $0.10 each. 

These pamphlets present an appraisal and 
abstract of available literature on the par- 
ticular occupations dealt with. 


General Drafting, by Verne C. Fryklund 
and Frank Roy Kepler. McKnight & Mc- 
Knight, Publishers, Bloomington, Illinois. 
Paper. Illustrated. 160 pages. 

The exercises in this book are designed to 
teach the fundamental practice of general 
drafting through the application of mechan- 
ical drawing to many kinds of activities. 

Ornamental Typewriting, by George A. 
Flanagan. The Gregg Publishing Company, 
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2500 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Paper. 
Illustrated. 113 pages. 

In view of the virtual neglect of the ar- 
tistic side of typewriting the author has pre- 
pared this manual of self-help for use of 
the typist. 


Social Studies 

Amusements and Sports 
Life, by Robert B. Weaver. 
of Chicago Press. Paper. 
pages. Price, $1.00. 

This is one of three pamphlets in a series 
that have come out of the need for the en- 
richment of the curriculum in the Laboratory 
Schools of the University of Chicago. It 
is the purpose of the series to bring together 
a body of material not generally accessible 
for use as supplementary reading. 


The Illinois Citizen, by Richard G. 
Browne and Irving F. Pearson. The Mac- 
millan Company, 2457 South Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 305 pages. 

Here is a civics text for Illinois schools at 
the junior high-school level that presents an 
integrated study of the history, geography, 
and government of Illinois. It is unique in 
the fact that it makes a study of the school 
—its organization, administration, finance, 
and its relationships—an introduction to the 
study of government. 

The authors are well known to many of 
our readers. Dr. Browne is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Social Science at Illinois State Nor- 
mal University ; Mr. Pearson, formerly coun- 
ty superintendent of schools, Winnebago 
County, Illinois, is now Executive Secretary 
of the Illinois Education Association. 


Fundamentals of Citizenship, by G. L. 
Blough and C. H. McClure. Laidlaw Broth. 
ers, 320 East 21st Street, Chicago. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 517 pages. Price, $1.32. 

A textbook for the upper grades and junior 
high school. One of a series, “Our Develop- 
ing Civilization.” Emphasis is upon the in- 
dividual! and his social and civic relationships. 


Growth of the American People, by 
Marcus Wilson Jernegan, Harry Ellsworth 
Carlson and A. Clayton Ross. Longmans, 
Green & Company, 221 E. 20th Street, Chi- 
cago. Cloth. Illustrated. 868 pages. List 
price, $2.08. 

A textbook for the senior high school that 
treats the industrial, agricultural, social, cul- 
tural and economic aspects as well as the 
civic aspects of our country’s development. 
Generous space given to the period since 1929. 


Mankind Throughout the Ages, by Har- 
old Rugg and Louise Krueger. Ginn & 
Company, 2301 South Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
cago. Cloth. Illustrated. 583 pages. Price, 
$1.28. 

Volume Eight of the Elementary School 
Course of the Rugg Social Science Series, 
“Man and His Changing Society.” 


Nations Beyond the Seas, by Wallace W. 
Atwood and Helen Goss Thomas. Ginn and 
Company, 2301 South Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
cago. Cloth. Illustrated. 352 pages. Price, 
$1.56. 

A revised edition of the third book of the 
Atwood-Thomas single-cycle series of geog- 
raphies. a 

A unique feature is the practice of treat- 
ing the possessions of the European countries 
with the countries themselves. 


in American 
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Growing in Citizenship, by Jeremiah S. 
Young and Edwin M. Barton. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 520 N. Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 822 pages. 
Price, $1.76. 

An introduction to social science which 
integrates civics with other social studies and 
serves aS an introduction to later specialized 
courses. 


The Nations Today, by Leonard O. Pack- 
ard, Charles P. Sinnott and Bruce Overton. 
The Macmillan Company, 2457 South Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 727 
pages. Price, $2.00. 

A high-school geography text in which 
physical geography is used as a background 
for the industrial and commercial phases. 
More than one-half of the book is given to 
geographic, social, and economic phases of 
life in the United States. 


Social Studies, Book Three, by Herbert 
B. Bruner and C. Mabel Smith. Charles E. 
Merrill Company, 323 East 23d Street, Chi- 
cago. Cloth. Illustrated. 567 pages. 

This book completes the Bruner-Smith 
“Social Studies, Intermediate Grades.” The 
four units are: “The Story of Tools and 


Machines,” “Transportation and Communi- 
cation,” “Conserving Our Natural Re- 
sources,” and “What is Money?” 


Our Home, by John F. Waddell, Lois 
Gadd Nemec and Maybell G. Bush. The 
Macmillan Company, 2457 South Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated in color 
by Eleanor Osborn Eadie and A. Gladys 
Peck. 126 pages. 

A social studies reader for beginners. 


A Study of the Comstitution of the 
United States, by George Allan McKisson. 
McKnight & McKnight, Bloomington. Paper. 
98 pages. Price, $0.48. 

A workbook designed to help the student 
acquire a better understanding of the Con- 
stitution. 


Peter and Nancy in Mexico, by Mildred 
Houghton Comfort. Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany, 1632 Indiana Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 317 pages. Price, $0.90. 

A geography for the fifth and sixth grades 
that presents a helpful picture of our neigh- 
bors to the north and to the south. 


The Story of the Old Spanish Missions 
of the Southwest, by Ella C. Sullivan and 
Alfred E. Logie. Lyons and Carnahan, 2500 
South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. II- 
lustrated. 213 pages. 

A supplementary reader for the middle and 
upper grades that makes vivid, reminders of 
an interesting period in the history of the 
southwest. 


Story of Our Land and People, by Glenn 
W. Moon. Henry Holt and Company, 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 
564 pages. Price, $1.92. 

This high-school text possesses interest to 
an unusual degree because the author has 
written history as if he were telling a story. 


Tick-Tock—A Story of Time, by Harry 
Eugene Flynn and Chester Benford Lund. 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1815 South 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated 
by Heman Fay, Jr. 234 pages. Price, $0.88. 

Here is a book for the middle grades that 
gives added emphasis to a particular phase of 
social development that can scarcely be 
treated in detail in the ordinary textbook. 
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The text is built around a boy’s and a girl’s 
personal experiences with time-telling de- 
vices of different periods. 

The Middle Ages, by C. H. McClure, 
Charles C. Scheck and W. W. Wright. Laid- 
law Brothers, 320 East 21st Street, Chicago. 
Cloth. Illustrated in color. 406 pages. 

This is the second book of a series, “Our 
Developing Civilization,” which the publish- 
ers describe as “a series of social studies text- 
books based on history.” For the middle 
grades. 

Homelands, by Merlin M. Ames and Jesse 
H. Ames. Webster Publishing Company, St. 
Louis. Cloth. Illustrated. 498 pages. Price, 
$1.24. 

This history of Old-World backgrounds 
and contributions to the New is intended 
for the junior high school. One of the 
authors, Merlin M. Ames, is a teacher of 
history in the J. Sterling Morton schools, 
Cicero. 


Experiences in Citizenship, by Milo L. 
Whittaker and Olis G. Jamison. Webster 
Publishing Company, St. Louis. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 684 pages. Price, $1.44. 

The title suggests the emphasis in the 
course presented in this book upon pupil ac- 
tivities and problems. One of the authors, 
Milo L. Whittaker, is head of the social sci- 
ence department of the Northern [Illinois 
State Teachers College, DeKalb. Adapted to 
junior high-school age. 


Community Helpers, Grade 3. 256 pages. 
Price, $0.72; Community Activities, Grade 
4. 263 pages. Price, $0.76; Community In- 
terests, Grade 5. 286 pages. Price, $0.80. By 
Samuel Berman, Jane Eayre Fryer, and J. 


Lynn Barnard. The John C. Winston Com- | 
pany, 629 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. | 


Cloth. Illustrated. 


These are the three titles of “The Young | 


American Civic Readers” for grades three to 
five. The authors approach the problem of 
developing good citizenship and good char- 
acter by use of stories and poems dealing with 
familiar situations. 

Story Pictures of Transportation and 
Communication, by John Y. Beaty. Beckley- 
Cardy Company, 1632 Indiana Avenue, Chi- 
cago. Cloth. Illustrated in color. 223 pages. 
Price, $0.88. 


A reader for the third and fourth grades 


that furnishes the subject matter for the de- 
velopment of transportation and communica- 
tion units of instruction. 

Feathers and Fur on the Turnpike, by 
James R. Simmons. The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, 1140 Columbus Avenue, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. Cloth. Illustrated. 148 
pages. Price, $1.75. 

A presentation of trends in wildlife con- 
servation suitable for high-school grades or 
the adult reader. 


Progressive Norway, by Georgine Rit- 
land Harris. The Daylion Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Cloth. Illustrated. 256 pages. 
Price, $2.50. 

A traveler gives her personal impressions 
as well as an objective story of life and in- 
stitutions in a socially advanced country. 


Living Together in My Community, by 


Howard C. Hill and Harold A. Anderson. | 


Ginn and Company, 2301 South Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. Paper. 181 pages. Price, 
$0.72. 
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A workbook in community life for high- 
school civics classes. 


Problems in Economic Geography, by 
Douglas C. Ridgley and Sidney E. Ekblaw. 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 2500 South 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Paper. 203 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 

A workbook for high-school classes. 


Our Changing Social Order, by Ruth 
W. Gavian, A. A. Gray and Ernest R. Groves. 
D. C. Heath Company, 1815 South Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. [Imlustrated. 684 
pages. Price, $1.80. 

This revision of a high-school text on con- 
temporary problems embodies new material 
on public opinion, democracy versus dicta- 
torship, the farm problem, alcohol as the 
cause of maladjustment, and another chapter 
on the family. Other chapters have been ex- 
panded and reorganized; reading lists have 
been lengthened, and the questions and ac- 
tivities carefully revised. 

When Washington Danced, by Clarence 
Stratton. Adapted by Gertrude Moderow. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 623 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustra- 
tions by Alexander Key. 335 pages. Price, 
$1.00. 

A remedial reader for the upper grades, 
subject matter of which is a romantic story 
of colonial America in the days of the Revo- 
lution. 


Centerville. Social Studies Book Three. 


| By Paul R. Hanna, Genevieve Anderson and 
| William S. Gray. Scott, Foresman and Com- 


pany, 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


| Cloth. Illustrated in color. 288 pages. Price, 
; $0.92. 


For primary and intermediate grades. The 
book depicts some of the activities of adults 
and children in a non-urban community. 
Centerville was called “Child’s Middletown,” 
by Time newsmagazine. 

The Story of Man’s Quest for Water, 
by Jasper Owen Draffin. The Garrard Press, 
Champaign, Illinois. Cloth. Illustrated. 232 
pages. Price, $2.25. 

This book is intended to induce a greater 
appreciation by the layman of a govern- 


| mental service common to most communities. 


Your Washington, by Mary Field Parton. 
Longmans, Green and Company, 221 E. 20th 
Street, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 193 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 

This is a book for high-school citizenship 
classes, with a difference. It is a most inter- 
esting and graphic presentation of what our 
Nation is making available for its youth, Its 
approach is through such tangible institutions 
as museums, exhibits, laboratories, experi- 
mental farms, etc. 


Happy Hunting Grounds, by Stanley 
Vestal. Lyons and Carnahan, 2500 South 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated 
in color. 220 pages. 

A comprehensive picture of Plains Indian 
Life for the elementary school pupil, written 
by a man who spent much time as a boy in 
Cheyenne camps. 


Active Citizenship in Illinois, by S. E. 
Thomas and C. H. Coleman. Longmans, 
Green and Company, 221 E. 20th Street, 
Chicago. Paper. 62 pages. 

The authors for this supplement to Wood- 
burn and Moran’s Civics Texts will be rec- 
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ognized as members of the faculty of the 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College. 


America’s Road to Now, (United States 
History for seventh or eighth year) by 
Charles H. Coleman and Edgar B. Wesley. 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1815 South 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 
623 pages. Price, $1.76. 


You and Your Community, (Civics for 
eighth or ninth year) by L. J. O’Rourke. D. 
C. Heath and Company, 1815 South Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. LImlustrated. 692 
pages. Price, $1.84. 


Scaling the Centuries, (World History 
for tenth year) by Erwin J. Urch. D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1815 South Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 875 
pages. Price, $2.12. 


The American People, (United States 
history for eleventh year) by William A. 
Hamm. D. C. Heath and Company, 1815 
South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated. 1054 pages. Price, $2.20. 

These four titles and Society Faces the 
Future by Ruth Gavian, previously listed in 
these columns, make up the textbooks of 
“Heath’s Correlated Social Studies” so far 
published. The distinctive character of the 
series is indicated by the title; this is a social 
studies program for grades seven to twelve, 
correlating “purposefully geography, history, 
civics, sociology, and economics’ as overlap- 
ping parts of a whole, while treating each 
subject as a separate, self-contained disci- 
pline.” 

Particular interest will attach to the Amer- 
ican history for the upper grades because of 
its authorship. Dr. Coleman, one of the 
authors, is associate professor of history, 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College. 

In this text significant movements in the 
history of America are presented “as efforts 
to solve our national problems” so that the 
resulting continuity leads straight into social, 
economic and political issues as they exist 
today. 


Citizenship in Our Democracy, by J. Cecil 
Parker, C. Perry Patterson and Samuel B. 
McAlister. D. C. Heath and Company, 1815 
South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated. 404 pages. Price, $1.20. 

A citizenship text for the seventh and 
eighth grades. It emphasizes the responsi- 
bility of the individual to participate in dem- 
ocratic life. 

Two Young Americans in Mexico, by 
Dorothy Durbin Decatur. D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1815 South Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
cago. Cloth. Illustrated. 273 pages. Price, 
$0.96. 

A geography reader that employs the de- 
vice of travel stories with child characters. 


Science 


Science Problems. Books One and Two, 
by Wilbur L. Beauchamp, John C. Mayfield 
and Joe Young West. Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago. Cloth. Illustrated. Book One, 432 
pages. Price, $1.28. Book Two, 578 pages. 
Price, $1.48. 

These books make up the junior high- 
school series of the “Basic Studies in Science” 
program. They prepare the way for en- 
vironmental problems by developing separate 
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Laboratory and Workbook Units in 
Chemistry, by Maurice U. Ames and Ber- 
nard Jaffe. Silver Burdett and Company, 221 
East Twentieth Street, Chicago. Cloth. II- 
lustrated. 255 pages. Price, $1.12. 

A textbook and workbook that seeks par- 
ticularly to integrate work of the classroom 
and laboratory. 


Laboratory Experiments in Elementary 
Physics, by Newton Henry Black. The Mac- 
millan Company, 2457 South Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago. Cloth. Iustrated. 263 pages. 
Price, $1.24. 

This laboratory manual classifies experi- 
ments as basic or optional. A workbook ac- 
companies it. 

Chemistry and You, by B. S. Hopkins, R. 

E. Davis H. R. Smith, Martin V. McGill 
and G. M. Bradbury. Lyons and Carnahan, 
2500 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 
802 pages. 
This high- school chemistry text takes ac- 
count of new aims, new methods and 
changed emphasis, which have been brought 
about by the change of the high-school cur- 
riculum during the past few years. Enough 
material is offered to permit some options 
to the instructor although the first nine units 
are indicated as basic. 


Adventures with Living Things, by 
Elsbeth Kroeber and Walter H. Wolff. D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1815 South Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 772 
pages. Price, $1.96. 

A biologic text for the ninth or tenth 
year that leads the pupil through experience 
with the way in which plants and animals 
live towards the great generalizations of the 
science that touches upon man’s welfare 
more closely than does any other. The text 
conforms to major city and state syllabi. 


Experiences in Physics, by Lester R. Wil- 
liard. Ginn and Company, 2301 South Prai- 
rie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 662 
pages. Price, $1.92. 

This text has been developed experimental- 
ly to meet the needs of the great number of 
students who find the traditional courses too 
difficult. It presents only fundamental sub- 
ject matter. The text deals with matters that 
are well within the student’s understanding. 
The “experiments” are simple experiences or 
groups of related experiences casting light 
on a single fact. 


New Laboratory Experiments in Prac- 
tical Chemistry, by Newton Henry Black. 
The Macmillan Company, 2457 South Prai- 
rie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 192 
pages. Price, $1.20. 

This laboratory manual to accompany 
New Practical Chemistry by Black and 
Conant, offers a wealth of supplementary 
experiments in addition to the thirty-six 
basic ones. Available in a consumable edi- 
tion. 


Laboratory Units in Chemistry, by Wil- 
liam McPherson, William Edwards Hender- 
son, and George Winegar Fowler. Ginn and 
Company, 2301 South Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
cago. Paper. 329 pages. Price, $0.80. 

This text, presenting combinations of lab- 
oratory experiments and directed-study ac- 
tivities, is a complement to Chemistry at 
Work. 


Activities in General Science, by Samuel 
P. Unzicker and Benjamin C. Gruenberg. 
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World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York. Paper. Illustrated. 202 pages. 
Price, $0.68. 

Real student problems are so presented as 
to guide the student to scientific method by 
the actual application of that method to his 
own work. 


Essentials of Biology, by W. H. D. Meier 
and Lois Meier Shoemaker. Ginn and Com- 
pany, 2301 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 725 pages. Price, $1.80. 

This is a new edition of a high-school 
biology text with five entirely new chapters: 
Classification of Plants, Soil Erosion, Plant 
Culture, Injurious Plants and Their Control, 
Plants and Animals of the Past. 


Discovering Our World, Book Two by 
Wilbur L. Beauchamp, Glenn O. Blough and 
Mary Melrose. Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 352 pages. Price, $0.96. 

A science text for the middle grades that 
builds up an understanding of basic science 
principles through many interesting activities. 
Content is well balanced between physical 
and biological science. 


Health and Physical Education 

“Safe and Healthy Living,” an eight-book 
series published by Ginn and Company, 2301 
South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Titles and 
grades are as follows: 


Spick and Span, by J. Mace Andress, I. 
H. Goldberger, and Marguerite P. Dolch; 
for Grade I. Cloth. Illustrated in color. 142 
pages. Price, $0.64. 


The Health Parade, by J. Mace Andress, 
I. H. Goldberger and Marguerite P. Dolch; 
for Grade II. Cloth. Imustrated in color. 
167 pages. Price, $0.72. 


Growing Big and Strong, by J. Mace 
Andress, I. H. Goldberger and Marguerite P. 
Dolch; for Grade III. Cloth. Illustrated 
in color. 237 pages. Price, $0.76. 


Safety Every Day, by J. Mace Andress, 
I. H. Goldberger, Elizabeth B. Jenkins and 
Marguerite P. Dolch; for Grade IV. Cloth. 
Illustrated in color. 235 pages. Price, $0.76. 


Doing Your Best for Health, by J. Mace 
Andress, I. H. Goldberger and Grace T. Hal- 
lock; for Grade V. Cloth. Illustrated in 
color. 264 pages. Price, $0.80. 


Building Good Health, by J. Mace An- 
dress, I. H. Goldberger and Grace T. Hal- 
lock; for Grade VI. Cloth. Illustrated. 274 
pages. Price, $0.84. 


Helping the Body in Its Work, by J. 
Mace Andress, I. H. Goldberger and Grace 
T. Hallock; for Grade VII. Cloth. ITlus- 
trated. 284 pages. Price, $0.84. 


The Healthy Home and Community, by 
J. Mace Andress, I. H. Goldberger and 
Grace T. Hallock; for Grade VIII. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 298 pages. Price, $0.88. 

This new series for the first eight grades 
combines a safety education program with a 
comprehensive health course. 


Official Sports Library for Women, pub- 
lished for national Section on Women’s Ath- 
letics of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 67 West 44th Street, 
New York City. Paper. Illustrated. Price, 
$0.25 each. 
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SUMMER 
SESSION 


The growing popularity 
of the Summer Session of 
Washington University is 
due to the broad selection 
of graduate, undergrad- 
uate and_ professional 
courses, carefully selected 
faculty, dormitory facili- 
ties on an attractive cam- 
pus, and the advantages of 
contact with a large city. 





Accounting Art 
Advertising 
Astronomy Botany 
Chemistry 
Commerce and Finance 
Economics Education 
Engineering English 
French Geography 
Geology German 

History 

Latin 
Mathematics 

Mechanics Music 

Philosophy Physics 
Political Science 

Psychology 

Public Speaking 

Social Work Sociology 

Spanish Zoology 


Law 











Classes from June 19 
to July 28, 1939 


For Bulletin, Address Isidor 

b, Director of Summer 
sa Room 209, Duncker 
all. 


WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis, Missouri 





What Will Preserve ? 
F European To Tour Sus Summer 193 


Sweden, Norway, Scotland, 


To study The Cooperative Movement—Labor 
Relations “Adult Education, Peoples School = 
other forces preserving Democracy 
these countries. 
July ist to September 3rd. 
Cost $675.00 me EZ Open Road 


A TOUR OF ‘NOVA SCOTEA 
August 2ist te September 2nd. 
Cost $67.00 
For further information address 
Dr. J. Henry Carpenter 
The League of the U.S.A. 

167 W. 12th St., New York City 
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Titles of the series and editors are as fol- 
lows: Recreational Games and Sports, Bad- 
minton, Track and Field, Bertie Hammond 
and Alice C. Schriver; La Crosse, Jennie E. 
Turnbull; Official Field Hockey Guide, 
Elizabeth Yeend Meyers; Soft Ball—Volley 
Ball, Ellen Mosbek and Rosalie M. Allen; 
Soccer—S peedball—Field Ball, Dorothy Zim- 
merman and Rachel Benton; Individual 
Sports, Archery, Tennis, Riding, Golf, Mar- 
garet Fitch Newport; Basketball, Withel- 
mine Meissner; Aquatics, Frances A: Green- 
wood. 


Fundamental Handball, by Bernath E. 
Phillips; Football, by W. Glenn Killinger; 
Baseball, by Daniel E. Jessee; Basketball, 
by Charles C. Murphy; Track and Field, by 
Ray M. Conger; Modern Methods in Arch- 
ery, by Natalie Reichart and Gilman Keasey. 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 West 44th 
Street, New York City. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.00 each. 

These handbooks which make up the titles 
so far published in the “Barnes Dollar Sports 
Library” cover the techniques, rules and 
plays of our most popular sports. 


Real Living, Book One, A Health Work- 
book for Boys in Junior High Schools; Real 
Living, Book Two, A Health Workbook for 
Boys in Senior High Schools, by Ross L. 
Allen. A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 West 
44th Street, New York City. Paper. Book 
One, 106 pages. Book Two, 68 pages. Price, 
$0.50 each. 

Exercises consist of a brief introductory 
statement concerning the topic being studied, 
a brief bibliography of reference material, 
questions and suggested activities. 


Health Plays for Children, by Ella B. 
Johnson, Clarence M. Lindsay, Virginia R. 
Grundy, and others. Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany, 1632 Indiana Avenue, Chicago. Paper. 
112 pages. 


The Carrot Club, by Bessie Owen. Chap- 
man & Grimes, Publishers, Boston. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 64 pages. Price, $1.00. 

This story, centering around the nutrition 
program of a country school, imparts a great 
deal of information concerning the relation- 
ship between eating and good health. For 
younger readers. 


Teachable Moments, A New Approach 
to Health, by Jay B. Nash. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York City. Cloth. 243 pages. Price, $1.50. 

A book by a layman, which is an attempt 
to simplify and unify the whole subject of 
hygiene. 


Knowing Yourself and Others, by Don- 
ald McLean. Henry Holt and Company, 
2626 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 271 pages. .Price, $1.40. 

This mental hygiene text was written to 
fill the need for a discussion of mental hy- 
giene principles on the normal constructive 
side. Suitable for study by young people of 
adolescent age. 


The Book of Major Sports, edited by 
William L. Hughes. A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, 67 West 44th Street, New York City. 
Cloth. IMlustrated. 396 pages. Price, $3.00. 

The basic fundamentals of four sports— 
football, basketball, baseball, and track and 
field—are written by authorities in the re- 
spective sports and included in one volume. 
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New Directions in Physical Education, 
for the Adolescent Girl in High School and 
College, by Rosalind Cassidy. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York City. Cloth. 222 pages. Price, $2.50. 

This book is concerned particularly with 
the bases and methods of replanning school 
curriculums for girls of secondary school and 
college age. 


Alcobol in Moderation and Excess, by 
J. A. Waddell and H. B. Haag. The William 
Byrd Press, Inc., Richmond, Virginia. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 184 pages. Price, $1.00. 

Prepared primarily as a source book for 
teachers rather than a textbook, this work 
has been written in language that lay-teach- 
ers can understand. The manuscript is the 
result of collaboration among members of 
the staffs of the two state-supported medical 
colleges of Virginia, and is on the objective 
rather than the emotional side. 


Group Instruction in Tennis and Bad- 
minton, by Harry D. Edgren and Gilmer 
G. Robinson. A. S. Barnes and Company, 
67 West 44th Street, New York City. Paper. 
Illustrated. 99 pages. Price, $1.00. 

As the title implies, this book is intended 
as a teaching aid for instructors of physical 
education. 


Miscellaneous 


Adventure, edited by Mabelle Glenn, 
Helen S. Leavitt, Victor L. F. Rebmann, and 
Earl L. Baker. Ginn and Company, 2301 
South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated in color by N. C. Wyeth. 192 
pages. Price, $1.24. 

A book of 112 unison or part songs for 
upper elementary grades or junior high 
schools. ’ 


Drums, Tom-Toms and Rattles, by Ber- 
nard S. Mason. A. S. Barnes and Company, 
67 West 44th Street, New York City. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 206 pages. Price, $2.50. A 
book that will be found valuable by dancing 
teachers and recreational directors. It not 
only describes the history of drums, tom- 
toms and rattles but tells how to make 
them. 


Dances of Our Pioneers, by Grace L. 
Ryan. A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 West 
44th Street, New York City. Cloth. Ilus- 
trated by Brooks Emerson. 196 pages. Price, 
$2.00. 

Here in one volume are complete descrip- 
tions of the old-time dances together with 
the “calls” and music. 


Fist Puppetry, by David Fredrick Milli- 
gan. A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 West 
44th Street, New York City. Cloth. TIlus- 
trated. 130 pages. Price, $1.50. 

Play groups, schools, and clubs interested 
in the production of fist puppetry plays will 
find needed information in this book. 


The Human Machine, by George B. 
Bridgman. Bridgman Publishers, Inc., Pel- 
ham, New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 144 
pages. Price, $3.50. 

A text in figure drawing illustrated with 
over four hundred drawings and sketches by 
the author. 


On a Rainy Day, by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher and Sarah Fisher Scott. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York City. Cloth. IMlustrated. Price, $1.00. 
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A book intended to guide children in the 
adaptation of old games and the invention 
of new ones, which will be found useful also 
by parents and teachers. 

“Educational Activity Games.” Safety 
First Game, Good Health Game, Citizen- 
ship Game. Beckley-Cardy Company, 1632 
Indiana Avenue, Chicago. Cardboard. Price, 
$0.25. 

In each game the rules call for reading 
some well established principles for the pu- 
pils’ guidance. 

Desert Life Picture Posters, by Mildred 
Lyon Hetherington. Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany, 1632 Indiana Avenue, Chicago. Con- 
struction paper. Price, $0.50. 

One of nine sets of picture posters in panel 
form to build up. Full instructions for cut- 
ting and mounting are furnished. 


United States Poster Maps, by F. Ray- 
mond Elms. Beckley-Cardy Company, 1632 
Indiana Avenue, Chicago. Construction 
Paper. Price, $0.60. 

A variety of symbols and outlines when 
pasted on the poster map will result in a 
visual aid to understanding the physical and 
economic geography of the United States. 


Student's Assignment Book, by Ernest 
Choate. The Circle Book Company, 33d 
and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Paper. 
96 pages. 

Record charts are designed to encourage 
the systematic performance of assignments. 
The forepart of the book is devoted to in- 
formation on how to study, including such 
topics as the use of the library, planning 
work, remembering, how to write a com- 
position, etc. 


Le francais et la France, Premier Cours, 
by Jacob Greensberg. Charles E. Merrill 
Company, 323 East 23d Street, Chicago. 
Cloth. Imustrated. .433 pages. Price, $1.48. 

Each of six units includes four to seven 
advanced lessons and one review lesson, and 
one or two easy readings accompanied by 
a marginal vocabulary. 


Safety Education 

Your Automobile and You, by Roy A. 
Welday. Henry Holt and Company, 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York. Cloth. Tilus- 
trated. 251 pages. Price, $0.88. 

A textbook in driving instruction for the 
freshman and sophomore years of the high 
school that confines itself rather sharply to 
the primary purpose of the course—learning 
to drive. 


Safety First—And Last, by Charles E. 
Dull. Henry Holt and Company, 257 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 241 
pages. Price, $1.20. 

A textbook for safety classes in high 
schools with considerable emphasis upon 
highway safety and automobile driving. 


Rebearsal for Safety, by Fanny Venable 
Cannon. E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 
New York. Cloth. 132 pages. 

A book of safety plays suitable for ele- 
mentary grades and junior high schools. 

Safety Town Stories, by Mildred Miles 
Roberts. Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated by Vera 
Stone Norman. 112 pages. 


Safety education for the younger child. 
Topics treated concern accidents that occur 
most frequently to small children. 
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Safety, Your Problem and Mine, by Wil- 
liam A. Evans and Mattie B. Fry. Lyons 
and Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 
Cloth. Iustrated. 312 pages. 

A safety program for the elementary 
school child with a constructive approach to 
the prevention of accidents. 


Sportsmanlike Driving. American Auto- 
mobile Association, Washington, D. C. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 

Publication in book form of five pamph- 
lets: (1) The Driver, 85 pages; (2) Driver 
and Pedestrian Responsibilities, 75 pages; (3) 
Sound Driving Practices, 108 pages; (4) So- 
ciety’s Responsibilities, 104 pages; (5) How 
to Drive, 106 pages. 


My Safety Book, by Fannie L. Michaels. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, 1632 Indiana Ave- 
nue, Chicago. Paper. Illustrated by Mildred 
Lyon Hetherington. 48 pages. 

A combined reader and workbook for the 
younger child. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS OF 
SUPERIOR MERIT 





New and Enlarged Editions 








ENGLISH 


Fowler 








Now widely recognized as the 
most successful course for teaching 
language and grammar. 


Sustained Centers of Interest 


of paramount appeal to all 
children. 


Correlation with other subjects 
and with the activities of daily 
life. 


Unit Plan of organization. 


Maintenance Program, with es- 
sential attainments definitely 
set up and reviewed. 


If a change in language books is 
contemplated, you should investi- 
gate this new and very outstanding 
course. 


Published in single-grade and com- 
bined editions, for grades 3 - 9. 





For further information, address 


4620 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 











An ideal location—a perfect 


DURING YOUR SUMMER TERM 
3 blocks to U. of C. Campus 
10 min. to loop—all transp. 

Close to beaches, parks, etc. 

No parking worries. 
HOTEL MIRA-MAR 
350 Rooms, baths, cafe, garage 
6220 Woodlawn Av., Chicage 
Daily—$1.50 to $3.50 
Weekly—$6.50 to $10.00 


No higher. 
Depart from trains W. H. Bishop 
at 63rd St. depots. Manager 
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Editorial 


An Incitement to Thought 


HINT is to be had by those who are making use of 

radio programs in public relations efforts from the ex- 

perience of CBS’s Adult Education Board. In a re- 
cent release reporting the annual meeting of that board 
is this statement: 

Those who have studied the radio during its brief amazing exist- 
ence have usually concluded that its greatest educational usefulness 
is in its power to stimulate. It is not a substitute for other forms 
of communication, for books or magazines, newspapers, the theatre 
or the moving picture. It is, as an instrument of education, an 
incitement to thought and to such reading and observation as will 
carry thought further. 

Those who, in the sincerity of their effort to inform the 
public, are tempted to bog down a radio program with too 
much information, might consider the suggestion that the 
radio be used rather to create interest and the conscious- 
ness of a need for more knowledge. 


A Chance to Talk It Out 


IOMMISSIONER J. W. Studebaker, of the U. S. Office 
[ of Education, suggesting that this month schools might 
well observe the centennial of the completion of the 
work of the American Lyceum, reminds us that during the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century this nation-wide 
system of public discussion groups “in a little more than a 
decade prepared the way for most of the important educa- 
tional and scientific institutions which are so prized today.” 








S weeping The U.S. A.!/ 


GREGG 
TYPING 


SECOND 
EDITION 


by 
SoRelle, Smith, 
Foster, and 
Blanchard 


GREGG TYPING develops basic skill on straight copy before 

i requiring the student to type business papers. 

" GREGG TYPING is lesson planned. arranged in daily teach- 
ing units from cover to cover. | 

GREGG TYPING represents widely recognized leadership in 
typing text materials in the schools of the United 
States. 

GREGG TYPING brings increased typing skill, a higher 
average of results for the class, and relief to the busy 
teacher. 


Write our nearest office for further information 
THE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston erento Londen Sydney 
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. . . The school children and their parents should be reminded 
that it was out of the crucible of discussion that our public school 
system was formulated. The American Lyceum gave America 
improved public schools by enlightening public opinion on this sub- 
ject. Let the public school system now give America a new Lyceum 
forum movement for improved citizenship. 

Some such appreciation of the value of free and open 
discussion has guided the public relations program of the 
Illinois Education Association, with the result that accep- 
tance of the principles on which its legislative program is 
founded is increasingly general: Local teacher councils 
and county councils of laymen have afforded the “chance 
to talk it out,” and to arrive at informed opinion. 

Within the Divisions reorganization has moved in the 
direction of more democratic representation and participa- 
tion. A profession that dare not do otherwise than do 
battle, if necessary, for “the freedom to find out,” is doing 
well when it promotes free discussion of the policies that 
most intimately affect its opportunities for service to 
democracy. 


Bringing the Results of Research 
to the Classroom 


UCH discussion has been devoted to the lag that exists 
between educational research and educational prac- 
tice. One of the most direct approaches to a solution 

of this problem is the use of up-to-date textbooks. Text- 
book authors and publishers usually spare no pains to 
check their work against the latest findings of research. 
The teacher who uses an up-to-date textbook intelligently 
is probably keeping abreast of professional developments. 


Eternal Spring in San Francisco 


MEN teachers soon to pack their bags for San Fran- 
cisco and the N. E. A. convention will be interested 
in a few items from a “fashion travelogue” which the 


| San Francisco Convention and Tourist Bureau makes 


available. They suggest among other standbys of the 
traveling wardrobe: a three-piece suit in tweed, or a two- 
piece tailored suit with contrasting topcoat; a slip-on 
sweater and felt hat; one light weight woolen dress—and a 


| fur coat or jacket, or fur trimmed coat. 


Don’t let this chill your enthusiasm for the trip. You'll 


| be ready for relief from Mid-western heat when conven- 
| tion time rolls around—but be prepared for a return to 


Spring! 


Auf Wiedersehen 
Mine of the IEA who have kept informed regard- 


ing the progress of school legislation at Springfield 

and have taken an active part in the “home work” 
program for the advancement of school bills will do well 
to remember that their effort will be needed for some 
weeks after the closing of school, and to see that their 
summer addresses are known to the persons from whom 
they usually receive information concerning legislative ac- 
tivities. 

This issue of the Irtmvots TEACHER is the last until 
September, when we shall be able to appraise the results 
of our legislative efforts. 

Meantime, to each of you, a pleasant and profitable va- 
cation! May you return next September to an educational 
world made better by more sound and progressive school 
legislation —E. P. B. 
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—Radio utilization, 76, 268 

—Southern Division on the Air, 228 
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Reading Clinics, University of Illinois, 231 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER, MAY, 


Reading difficulties, prevention of, 151 

—Remedial teaching, 204 

—Teaching of, 276 

— Publications in the Textbook Field, 
278 

Reever, Edwin H.—Teaching in the Rural 
School, 19, 43, 77, 107, 151, 204, 246 

Reeves, Floyd W.—Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion, 165 

Regional Education Conference, 228 

Regional Educational Conference Proposed 
od Chicago in Spring, Eloise P. Bingham, 
4 


REINHARDT, Emma.—Delta Kappa Gamma, 
210 


Rental of Textbooks, Robert C. Verhines, 
260 


Report cards, new type, 244 

Republican State Platform, 126 

Retroactive Income Tax? 259 

Retirement, 68, 168 

Roach, Mary Margaret, 156, 184, 252 

Rockford Public Schools, 237 

Rockford Teachers Credit Union, 274 

Rocers, Don C.—Something New in Edu- 
cation, 276 

Role of the Teacher in Education, The, 
Eloise P. Bingham, 87 

Rourke, Ellen M., 100, 133, 169 


Rural Elementary Curriculum Guide, Art 
Area, 224 


—Language Arts Area, 111 
—Mathematics Area, 248 
—wNatural Science Area, 181 
—Social Science Area, 148 


Rural progress and achievement day, pro- 
gram, 107 

Rural schools, 18, 107, 151, 204, 246, 286 

—Citizenship, training for, 77 

—Leisure, education for, 19 

—New curriculum guide, 18 

—Public relations, 43 

—Rural area library service, 31 


Ss 


Salaries, teachers, 68, 213, 254 

Sample Textbook Library, Frank A. Jensen, 
279 

Sanitation, standards, 137 


School Failure, What is, Cloy S. Hobson, 
244 


School Finance in Illinois, B. I. Griffith, 39 

School Organization in Illimois, Irving F. 
Pearson, 16 

Schum, Clara Carolyn, 230 

Scully, Susan, M., 30, 100, 125, 132, 135, 156, 
185, 186 

se schools recognized and accredit- 

, lll 

Seminar on Community Relations, 46, 109, 
113 

Shafer, B. F., 100, 133, 169 

Suarer, B. F.—Our State School Support 
Program, 199 

—What About Legislation? 162 

Shanner, F. R., 5 

Shaw, Dr. Reuben T., 46, 50, 100, 136, 156, 
184, 287 

Shelby County Schoolmasters Club, 45 

Shepard, Letha B., 6 

Shryock, Burnett, 89 

Smuonps, Rollin H—The Etiquette Unit in 
a High School Orientation Course, 80 

Sigma Zeta, 267 

Smith, Marian, 135 

Smirn, Mrs. Richard, Contributing Editor, 


Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
55, 270, 286 


Social Studies Take to the Field, W. F..Mar- 
tin, 61 
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Something New in Education, Don C. 

Rogers, 276 

Southern Illinois State Normal University, 
45, 78, 88, 89, 200, 266, 288, 290 

~Southwestern Schoolmasters, Vernon G. 

Mays, 32 

Sparks, H. D., 11 

Speech Education, Mary Blackburn, 78 

Special Legislative Sessions, The, L. R. 
Grimm, 13 

Spurtin, Charlotte E—Centralia Township 
High School Tours, 250 

State board of education, 13, 41, 104, 163 

State Curriculum Steering Committee, 79, 
111, 147, 181, 186, 224, 248 

State Dictionary Contest, winners, 147 

State distributive fund, 41, 239, 242 

State and Federal Support for Schools, B. I. 
Griffith, 72 

State financial support for common schools, 
13, 28, 39, 68, 72, 90, 103, 104, 124, 162, 
199, 202, 216, 239, 241, 242 

State Planning Commission, 46 

State Secretaries Confer, 113 

State Spelling Contest, 79 

—Winners, 147 

State Teachers Colleges, see Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Southern Illinois State 
Normal University, Western Illinois State 
Teachers College 

Student Participation in Radio Broadcast- 
ing, 148 

Stullken, Edward H., 136 

Sutttvan, S. B—A Letter to the Teachers 
of Illinois, 196, .240 

—A Message to the Teachers of Illinois, 282 

—The Outlook for 1939, 142 

—Penny Wise and Pound Foolish? 166 

Sullivan, William Paul, 43 

Summer school announcements, 226 

Superintendent, legal status of, 41 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, office 
of, 46, 113 

—Appropriation to, 240 

—Publications, 44, 147 

—To the Teachers, 18, 44, 79, 111, 147, 181, 
224, 248, 287 

Surprise Ports of Alaska, Mari Brattain, 257 

Sylla, Ben A., 156, 185 


7 


TasHer, Lucy L—The Written Recitation 
Quiz, 116 

Taxes, collection, 68, 123, 124 

—Distribution, 68 

—Education, 124 

—General property, 68, 124 

—Income, 68, 124 

—Limitations, 41 

Teacher and the School, The, Eloise P. Bing- 
ham, 167 

Teacher councils, 14, 15, 31, 68, 113, 124, 
157, 159, 217 

Teacher personnel, 68 

Teachers colleges, see Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Illinois State Normal 
University, Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, Southern Illinois State Normal 
University, Western Illinois State Teach- 
ers College 

Teachers salaries, taxation of, 14, 134, 259 

—Single salary schedule, 124 

Teachers’ Salaries in the Southern Division, 
Elbert Fulkerson, 214 

Teachers sick leave, 124 

Teacher Training Program, Integrating The- 
ory and Practice in, Floyd T. Goodier, 108 

Teachers Wanted for Camp Positions, 271 

Teaching combinations, 146 
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Teaching for Economy and Efficiency, C. N. 
Mills, 126 

Teaching in the Rural School, Edwin H. 
Reeder, 19, 43, 77, 107, 151, 204, 246 

Tenure, teacher, 41, 68, 105, 106, 124, 134, 
144, 162, 168, 196, 202, 206, 241, 255 

Term, school, 137 

Tests, objective, 116 

— Rental of, Robert C. Verhines, 
60 

Textbooks, 276 

—Recent publications, 278 

—Sample library, 279 

—State adoption of, 41 

Tolerance by Radio, 123 

To the Teachers—Items of Interest from 
the Office of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, 18, 44, 79, 111, 181, 224, 
248, 287 

Township school trustees, 104 

Transportation aid, 239, 163, 208 

—— Fred Q.—An Enchanted City, 


Tuggle, L. A., 156, 184 


U 
Unit district tax rates, 41, 68, 163, 199, 213, 
239, 281 
University of California, 226 
University of Colorado, 227 
University of Denver, 226 
University of Illinois, 46, 227 
—College of Education reading clinics, 231 
—Support for, 41 
University of Minnesota, 226 
University of Wyoming, 226 
Utilization of Radio Programs, 227 


V 
Van Barricer, Edgar—A Credit Union 
Treasurer Is Impelled to Speak, 274 


VERHINES, Robert C.—Rental of Textbooks, 
260 


Visual aids, 44, 200 
Visual Education, Conference on, 266 


Ww 
Washington University, 227 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS—JUNE 22 to JULY 29 


4 autly selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
in service Promotional credit, new ideas in education, 
methods of presentation. While in Chicago 

hicago’s many advantages, ioe 
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The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
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good 
schools as can be found in 
the United States. We fill 
all types of positions from 
nursery school to university. 





HUGHES 


Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 
Member N.A.T.A. 


40°/, of our 1938 placements were in the Chicago suburban area. 


The teachers we 
placed in 1988 received, on 
the average, an increase of 
more than $225.00. 











ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, Il. 


SES 2 N. Y¥. 
Hyde Bidg., Spokane, W: Wash. 


Establisbed 1885. 
reau. Public School, Teachers’ College, 
University. Special demand for Elementary, 
High School, Art, Music, Commercial and 
Home Economics teachers for Suburban 
and City Schools. Folder on request. NATA. 


General Placement Bu- 





HEWITT PLACEMENT BUREAU 


A properly placed teacher 
is a happy and successful teacher 


Information and 
Enrollment Blanks 


upon request 


Telephone 144 
National Bank Building 
Rochelle, Illinois. 








TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
CHICAGO 

Our Service 
is Nationwide 
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Teachers Agency *°**: 


Missoula, Montana 
MEMBER N.A.T.A. 





We Have with Us, 100 

Wells, George N., 256 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, 45, 
88, 89, 118, 152, 266, 288, 290 

What About Legislation? B. F. Shafer, 162 

What Is School Failure? Cloy H. Hobson, 
244 

What and Why of Important School Bills, 
The, 241, 281 

Wheaton College, 227 

When the Old Order Changeth, L. R. Grimm, 
103 

bay A Catv Education Councils? B. I. Grif- 

+ 

atom , Bernice —Books Through P.T.A., 
121 

Wieland, Hon. John A., 

Wilhite, L. E., 7 

Williamsburg—A National Lesson in Vir- 
ginia History, Rutherfoord Goodwin, 284 

Wilson, Irvin A., 156, 184 

Wolf, Lyle, 159 

Women in Education, 210 

Works Progress Administration, 262 

—Adult education courses, 263 

—Clerical projects, 264 

—Library services, 264 

—Nursery schools, 263 

—Recreational projects, 264 

—Vision and hearing projects, 264 

Wright, Roe M., 148 

Written Recitation Quiz, The, Lucy L. Tash- 
er, 116 

Wylder, Rolla, 107 


Buyers’ Guide 


Bus Bodies and Trailer Equipment 
Keystone Trailer & Equipment Company, 
1700 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Hotels 
Hotel Mira-Mar, 6212-22 Woodlawn Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Insurance and Loans 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 923 T. C. U. 
Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Household Finance Corporation, 28 North 
Clark St., Chicago, Il. 
Personal Finance Company, 757 West 79th 
Street, Chicago, Ill 
Motion Picture Equipment 
DeVry Corporation, 1115 Armitage Ave., 
Chicago, Ill 
Personal Service 
Madame Stiver, 25 East Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


School Equipment 
H. Charnon Company, 133 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, II. 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 
Street, Aurora, II. 


School Furniture—Desks 
American Seating Company, 14 East Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Welfare Engineering Company, Waukegan, 
Ill. Pedestal movable school seating, “Your 
Illinois manufacturer.” 


School Publications and Teaching 
Supplies 


109, 156, 184 





5104 River 


Work Books, Seatwork and Teaching Sup- 
plies, Harter Pub. Co., 2046 E. 71st, Cleve- 
land, O. 
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Teachers Agencies 

Albert Teachers Agency, 25 East Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 

Fisk Teachers Agency, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Il. 

Hewitt Placement Bureau, Rochelle, Ill. 

Huff Teachers Agency, 1222 Helen Ave., 
Missoula, Montana. 

Hughes Teachers Agency, 25 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. _ 

Personal Placement Bureau, Clinton, Ill. 

Teachers’ Service Bureau, St. Louis, Mo.; 
4522 N. Knox Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Yates-Fisher Teachers Agency, 616 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Textbooks 


Allyn and Bacon, 2231 South Park Way, 
Chicago, Il. 

American Book Co., 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Ginn and Company, 2301 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 

E. M. Hale & Company, 3100 W. Cherry 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

momen, Mifflin Co., 2500 Prairie Ave., 

Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. 

McKnight & McKnight, Bloomington, II. 

Macmillan Company, 2459 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Newson & Company, 4620 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

Row, Peterson & Company, 1911 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, II. 

Scott, Foresman and Company, 623 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 

Silver Burdett Company, 221 East Twentieth 
St., Chicago, Ill 

Webster Publishing Company, 1808 Wash- 
ington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

John C. Winston Company, 623 So. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill 

World Book Company, 2126 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Travel 

Burlington Trailways Travel and Tour Bu- 
reau, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 

Canadian Pacific, 71 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Chicago & North Western Railway, 400 W. 
Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, 
LaSalle Street Station, Chicago, Il 

Clarke Steamship Company, Limited, 310 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Cooperative League of the U. S. A., 167 W. 
12th St., New York, N. Y. 

Great Northern Railway, 212 South Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Greyhound Travel Bureau, 12th and Wa- 
bash, Chicago, Ill. 

Happiness Tours, 134 N. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Interstate Transit Lines, 22nd and Leaven- 
worth, Omaha, Nebr. 

Intourist, Inc., 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Santa Fe Trailways, 20 E. Randolph St., 
Chicago, Tl 

World Federation of Education Associations, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Calendar 


JUNE 

5 Business-Consumer Relations Conference 
on Advertising and Selling Practices. 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, New York, June 
5-6, 1939, 

21 Conference on Reading Problems, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, June 21-24, 1939. 

29 Conference on Business Education, Uni- 


/ versity of Chicago, June 29-30, 1939. 


JULY 

2 National Education Association, annual 
meeting. San Francisco, California, July 
2-6, 1939. 

OCTOBER 

6 Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club meeting. 
Peoria, October 6, 1939. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Affiliated Greyhound Lines. ...Second Cover 
Albert Teachers Agency 
Bamford, L. 





Burlington Trailways 
Butler Book Company 


Channon Company, H 

Chicago & North Western Railway 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway .297 
Clarke Steamship Company 

Cooperative League of the U.S.A 

De Paul University 

DeVry Corporation 

Dum Company, George E... 


Happiness Tours 

Hewitt Placement Bureau............ wi 
Household Finance Corporation 

Huff Teachers Agency 

Hughes Teachers Agency 

Informative Classroom Picture 


Mecmillan Company 

Merriam Company, G. & C 

Mira-Mar Hotel ...... Se a 

National Association of Chewing Gum 
Manufacturers 

National College of Education 

National Conference on Visual Educa- 


‘Newson & Company 

Personal Finance Company 
Personal Placement Bureau 
Practical School Supply Company 
Rudin and Company, John 


Virginia Conservation Commission 


Winston Company, John C 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions 
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= A welcome never equalled - 


in our publishing history 


has been given by the nation’s schools to 


¢ GATES « 
HUBER— PEARDON 


The NEW 


WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


THE SINGULAR BEAUTY of these new books 
is causing a wave of delight over the land. Chil- 
dren and adults alike are charmed by the soft, 
full colors, the informality of design, and the 


life-like action of the illustrations. 


THE ENRICHMENTS TO READING METHOD 
are being saluted by an intelligent school public. 
Educational leaders are proclaiming as land- 
marks in reading progress such features as the 
step-by-step development of reading techniques ; 
and the provisions for pre-reading and reading 
readiness periods of learning. 


THIS VIGOROUS RESPONSE, moreover, has been a material one, as is proved by the flood of im- 
mediate sales and adoptions; by the spontaneous acclaim from reading experts; and by the host of 
eager inquiries from teachers, parents, and administrators. May we send you further information? 











as NEW SPRING BOOKS = 











¢ IN A VARIETY OF FIELDS -« 


Pitkin anD SEEING OUR COUNTRY 
HucHeEs: Book One « Book Two 


Geography readers for intermediate grades. 
Splendid illustrations. 


NEBLETTE, ELEMENTARY 
BREHM, AND PHOTOGRAPHY 


oe * Revised Edition « 
A successful book brought up to date. 


PHILLIPs, AGRICULTURE 
CockEFAIR, AND FARM LIFE 


AND GRAHAM: 
An elementary survey course in modern farming. 


THOMPSON: MORE SILVER 
PENNIES 


A charming collection of poems for children of 
all grades. 


NorLING: PERSPECTIVE 


MADE EASY 
A first book in perspective. 


LENNES: NEW PRACTICAL 
MATHEMATICS 


Everyday problems involving the use of mathe- 
matics; simple, practical. 





ea 2459 PRAIRIE AVENUE 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Packxarp, Sinnott, THE NATIONS 
AND OVERTON: TODAY 


A new physical, industrial, and commercial ge- 
ography. Modern, up-to-date, well illustrated. 


PATTERSON, AMERICAN SOCIAL 
LITTLE, AND PROBLEMS 


Burcu: 


An interesting, wholesome approach to the study 
of our major social problems. 


SPEARS AND HIGH-SCHOOL 
LAWSHE: JOURNALISM 


The “laboratory” approach to the study of jour- 
nalism. 


HAusRATH CONSUMER SCIENCE 


AND HaRMs: 
Science from the point of view of the modern 
buyer and user of everyday commodities. 


Kerr: COMMERCIAL LAW 


Business law, modern in content and approach. 


Huverson: FARM MANAGEMENT 


The business side of successful farming. 
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GOLDEN GATE—NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR— Imagine secing both 
Fairs in one year for only $69.95! There's never been a travel opportunity 
like it . . . and in our lifetime there will, probably, never be another. Santa Fe 
Trailways Bus service is quick, convenient, follows shortest, scenic routes. 
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GRAND CANYON—On your way back across the continent, Santa Fe Trail- 
ways routes you thru the Rockies . . . gives you a chance to see Grand Canyon, 
Bryce Canyon, Garden of the Gods, Salt Lake City. Yet, remember, Santa Fe 
Trailways offers all this at lowest travel cost in history! 


Thru the heart of the Indian Empire and California, too, including Holly- 
wood .. . at no extra cost. Stop-overs and scenic sidetrips whenever you like. 
Only Santa Fe Trailways serves the entire Southwest—gives you this 
opportunity! 


@ On this scenic Santa Fe Trail, you’ll enjoy completely 
Air-Conditioned Bus Service. Too, you’ll enjoy famous Fred 
Harvey meals along the way—and you can stop over 
wherever you like—take scenic side trips to additional points 
of interest. For full immediate information on Santa Fe 
Trailways finer, quicker bus service, mail the coupon to 
any of the addresses listed below. 


SANTA FE TRAILWAYS 


20 E. Randolph, CHICAGO 


MEMBER NATIONAL og TRAILWAYS BUS SYSTEM 
LL TS PE ATE 
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